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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P. 


St. Botolph Studio 
Regular meetings, 
M., beginning September 24. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MounTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3. 


Bostonian Society. Old State House. 
ing, Tuesday, October 9 


Next regular meet- 


Boston Society or Crvit ENGINEERS. 
tield Street. 


Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Socigety OF NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. mM. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC Society. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


Next 


MAssacuusetrrs Hortricurturat Society. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta 
bles, every Saturday, to August 25, inclusive; open to the 
public from 12 to 3 o’clock P. M. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New Ewnatanp Hisroric-GengaLoaicaAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LiprRARy. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.m., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M 

Society or Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 


Considerations of party politics will prevent very few 
of our people from commending that part of the new tariff 
bill which admits works of art free of duty. This is a 
provision, indeed, on which party lines cannot be drawn, 
being in its nature educational rather than commercial or 
political. It may also be said of the new tariff bill that it 
places bibles on the free list and taxes playing cards. 

Dr. Koch’s cure for > dipt heria comes in more complete 
shape than his remedy for tuberculosis came 
ago. The latter undoubtedly suffered in reputation 
beeause of the exaggerated reports of its efficacy. If it 
had been accepted on the basis on which Dr. Koch made it 
known, there would have been less disappointment. The 
diptheria cure has been kept from public announcement 
until experiments have established its»value. 
prepare the remedy small quantities of a cultivation of 
diptheria bacilli are injected under the skin of a horse, 
cow or goat. The injections are repeated at invervals, 
until they cease to produce any effect. When this point 
is reached the blood contains anti-toxine. A portion of 
blood is then withdrawn and is injected into the system of 
the patient, where it is supposed to act by neutralizing the 
diphtheritic 
throat. 


a few years 


In order to 


poison absorbed by the system from the 


The operation of this remedy is largely preventive. 
When treatment has been given immediately, or on the 
first day before the symptoms have developed, every case 
has recovered ; when treated on the second day 97 per 
cent, on the third day 87 per cent, on the fourth day 76 
per cent, and on the fifth day 57 per cent. It is thus seen 
that, with this remedy at hand, epidemics of diphtheria need 
no longer be feared. In the past, where a case of violent 
diphtheria has developed in a household, it has generally 
attacked every member of the family. In tenements, 
where it is most often met, it has frequently swept through 
every floor, despite the most rigid precautions, and children 
especially have been carried off by dozens. Hereafter, 
according to Dr. Cyrus Edson, the Medical Commissioner 
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rose and pitched over the side off the track. 


| does not.geem to answer the objection that if he ever leaves 





of the New York Health Board, no fear at all need be 
entertained of the disease spreading, as the persons 
exposed to it can be rendered absolutely immune by 
inoculation with the anti-toxine. 

The Homiletic Review—a monthly magazine con- 
ducted with great ability by and for clergymen—has a 
regular head called ‘ Blue Monday.’ 
column’ of The filled with droll anecdotes 
intended to relieve the depression of spirit which jesters 
suppose ministers suffer from on Monday. Can it be wise 
for ministers to give the impression that they know so 
little of the conduct of life that a day devoted 
one’s duty should necessarily be followed by a day of 





It is the ‘funny 
Homiletic, 


to doing 
depression? A man who knows how to live ought not have 
any Blue Days. 

There is a good deal of talk just now about paternalism 
in government, and one of the political parties in Massa- 
chusetts which has already made its nominations for the 
November election even appeals to the people on that 
ground. Congressman O'Neil, who delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in Boston this year, put into a few words 
on that occasion some very pertinent thoughts on that 
subject. “The hope of advancement,” he said, “the 
desire for a higher station, a broader field of usefulness, 
are the hope of this republic in the future. Take them 
away, remove all ambition from the mind of the young, 
endeavor to make this a paternal government, progress 
and energy cease, socialism and paternalism step in, disso- 
lution and disruption inevitably follow.” 

The recent 


accident to Mr. Hiram 


Maxim's flying 
machine has started again in England the controversy over 
the practicability of ‘soaring.’ Mr. Maxim’s machine is 
made to run, for experimental purposes, on a railway 1600 
feet long laid down upon the grounds of his place near 
Bexley, in Kent. It is driven forward by two great pro- 
pellers, worked by steam, and the lifting power is gained 
from aeroplanes. ‘To prevent its rising from the ground 
during experimental operation, an upper rail is provided, 
on the under side of which run flanged wheels connected 
by arms with the body of the machine. The accident was 
caused by the bending of these arms, releasing the machine 
from restraint upon its tendency to rise; whereupon it 
“ [t was then 
soaring at a considerable angle,” says the London Times. 
The Times goes so far, in its account of the affair, as 
to say that Mr. Maxim’s efforts to construct a machine able 
to propel itself through the air “have now been crowned 
with success.” This, of course, is a challenge which the 
4 premise have not been slow to accept; and one of them, 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, writes to the 


test. ‘Up to this point,’ 


limes in strong pro- 
he writes, “the Maxim flying 
machine is only a wrong-headed, stupid waste of money on 
an apparatus sc far innocent of murder. The 


the Times may, 


notice in 
however, lead to a catastrophe. I have 
witnessed one such in London, and have no desire to see 
another. Some years ago a Belgian brought over to the 
Cremorne-gardens a flying machine to be raised in the air 
by a gas-inflated balloon. This 1 saw go up, and I also 
saw it come down with a crash into a street in Brompton. 
The inventor was alone beneath his machine, and in the 
presence of his wife was killed. It was no great stretch of 
prophecy to predict this result, neither will it be to predict 
a similar result to Mr. Maxim if ever he attempts to soar, 
and does soar, a few yards above his tramway, as there 
must and will be then a downward crash of frame, sails, 
boiler and man. The albatross and large gulls of the 
tropics are, in their flight, the most graceful sights in crea- 
tion; but in storms they are subject to have broken wings. 
And how is man to build up a machine to fly by mechani- 
cal power like an albatross or gull?” 


Mr. Maxim, of course, writes a letter in reply, in which 
he says in effect that his machine will commit no murder as 
long as he confines his experiments to the ground. This 


the ground in his machine he will very likely come to grief; 
and that part of the reply of Mr. Maxim which appears to 
be intended to meet this point is the most interesting part 
of what he has to say. He distinctly gives it to be under- 
stood that it is not a commercial invention which he has in 
hand, but an engine of war. “ I'am not experimenting,” 
he writes, “ with a view to evolve a machine for carrying 
passengers and freight, as I think it will be a very long time 
before a flying machine can be profitably employed for the 
purpose of carrying coals from Newcastle. What I pro- 
pose todo is toenable one to assail an enemy from a dis- 
tance greater than the enemy will be able to strike back 
with the most powerful gun in existence. In view of the 
decided advantage which a flying machine would give its 
possessor over an enemy, I do not think that in case of war 
European nations would hesitate to employ them even if 









or TeMBe 


y, when 


present time no difficulty is ever found jp getti 
teers to make a torpedo-boat attack uy OE Waa | 

















something which is infinitely more dnagudse ae S an ; 
ing a flying machine ,would be, as the latter na jeense, the} 
painted black and make its attack at night nel, 'e Uncle ra 
when it would be quite impossible for the enemy s ve We . 
back. I do not hesitate to say that the Euro ea aa we 
which first takes advantage of this new ¢ ara ps Pos, Ae “¥ 
tion will be able to modify the map of Europe a a weve : 
its own ideas.” a ably in pre 
on nied shan the g 
At a meeting of the Mathematical and Mechanieg ould run 
tions of the British Association, August 10, Mr. “we managers | 
scribed his machine and explained the accident rr hut their 6 
the discussion which followed, Dr. §, Pp. Langle, aa their flag 
Smithsonian Institution, who was present, said yo ; \ orps of 
difficulty arose when the machine was free, be, py pusual mt 
it ceased to move horizontally it had a tendency e force of li 
round. A card might be thrown with abundant p ee spon, it is 
but did not go far. He ventured to prophesy that wen, of bi 
machines would exist before the end of this jan 9 , railroad 
- ‘ at Beside 
Apropos of the ssiithinesd interest in the , - railroads 
‘abandoned farms’ in Massachusetts, the &. : reason tO 
Republican says: “There is one sad fact jy a - o safer ope’ 
these farms which should not escape attention, and a safe 
the way in which many of them are being & nuded of s most of 0 
timber. The sacrifice is pitful and wholly eae. ining the 
and that it is against the public interest goes wit) wled 
ing. Certain men make a business of buying thes te also as to 
and straightway a steam saw-mill is set up, the Bs and their 
are cut and made into lumber—and then the desi slso unfo 
departs with the money he has skinned off, Jeavine mm oo 
behind him. The next occupant of such a farm is lk en. N 
to be a foreigner who has bought th place for almos green sig 
nothing, and, being wholly out of sympathy wit] New mp 
England ways and life, does not fit into the local envires tendent. 
ment, if, indeed, he does not have habits which make big nage 
a positive detriment to the township. Countries of the oh as on OU 
world pay some intelligent heed to the preservation of their rich one 
forests, but we of this enlightened state are seeing our The 
woods slaughtered right and left, with nothing done » tages to 
protect the woods or grow new ones. It is all a sad mis he gene 
take—worse, it constitutes a criminal want of foresiy) —— 
oe ee and this 
It is intimated that  Wheiliadees Ramsay and Lord Ra om a 
leigh, whose discovery of a ‘new gas’ in atmospheric air ental 
has been announced, may win the Hodgkins Prize of & a © 
000, offered through the Smithsonian Institution. 17 =, = 
foundation of the Hodgkins Prizes was announced in this ee: 
journal last year, at the time when the Smithsonian sent 
letters of information to the scientific men of all the work 
and the first prize, it will be remembered, was the munit 
cent sum of $10,000 “ for a treatise e mbodyi ng some new Wh 
and important discovery in regard to the nature and pr Rology 
erties of atmospheric air.” July 1, 1894, was the date men of Prot 
tioned for the awarding of the prizes, if satisfactory pa Fine A 
were offered in the competition. But in view of the fat Museu 
that many of the 8,000 cirenlars sent failed to reach th uate te 
persons for whom they were intended, the time has bea Gon w 
extended until Dee. 31,1894. Thus Lord Raylei vigoro 
Professor Ramsay will have ample time to perfect ther gradui 
test and prepare their treatise. It has been amusingy memes 
suggested that the English chemists have the advantage « and, 
the Americans in having an atmosphere about Londot ge 
which one could find almost anything one hunted for Navil 
energ 
LICENSED ENGINEERS. ee 
The Commission in session at Chicago which is enqa* anent 
ing into the causes of the late strike has developed & Proje 
fact that there are already skilled workmen on our” i am 
roads who would be glad to work under licenses issue¢ tude 
the govertiment. This was proposed in a communicai® such 


to the columns of THE COMMONWEALTH some weeks sit regul 


Doubtless these men feel that their work would ® I mu 
dignified, as it would be, if it were done under a licens Ame 
from the United States. Doubtless they also feel - ; You 
they were relieved of the competition of every Tom, 1 histo 
or Harry who said he could run an engine oF had run’ has « 
train, they would be more secure in their pon and } 
their pay. In this they are also probably mgt cireu 
marine engineers are well paid and are accustomed to Ame 
long for the same employers. Egy; 
Let us hope that in considering these undoubted a tran 
vantages to themselves under a license system they d ¢ | an / 
forget that they will be upon their good behav! ior at i hav. 
of losing these licenses and these advantages. And lr B. } 
only fair to them to suppose that they realize this - the 
To tell the truth, everyone prefers to bé long to the Eng 
of order,’ other things being equal. Put 4 wild Jrishaa dut, 
on ‘ the force,’ and he will behave himse if. Put 4 a thas 
worker in the National Guard, and, though he jo nr stre 
because others do, he will be a friend to the power bs ; f 

be by the time he has been in camp and eate? the 5 
’ the = mo: 





one-half of the men navigating them were killed. At the 


bread for a week, under the State’s flag. In 
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hen our engineers and conductors find that their 
wali to them only when they hold Uncle Sam's 
, — ; will fall in at once on the side of Uncle Sam, of 
we 4 courts and of Uncle Sam's soldiers. 
go vet to hear of a public endorsement of the 
$6 rom any representatives of the stockholders 


— 


ls 
ense plan from 


managers of railroads, but there seems no reason 
y tne eS “ 

h a plan should not be satisfactory tothem. Prob- 
ghy such amie , : 
ie practice the managers would be a little more strict 
a \ if 


the government. If the government said that no one 


that ; : : 

gid ran a train or run an engine without a license, the 

or would arrange to have not only their engineers 
managers “ . 

» their firemen licensed, not only their conductors but 

their flagmen. 

licensed men in case it was nevessary to run an 

With 


ee of licensed men who could be absolutely depended 


This would give the railroads a reserve 
orps if 


usual number of trains or of engines. such a 
+‘. hard to think that any organization of switch- 
of brakemen or of telegraph operators could ‘tie up’ 

, railroad. 

Besides the convenience to the general public in having 


-teoads that can be relied upon to run, there seems no 
ailroa ‘ 


~wason to doubt that a licensing system would result in a 
afer operation of the railroads, exactly as it has resulted 
, safe operation of our steam vessels. It is true that 


ff our leading railroads are very particular in exam- 

ng their engineers and conductors, not only as to their 
tnowledge of the road and the rules of their engines but 
asd 48 
snd the But it is 
jo unfortunately true that on some of the other railroads 


to their eye-sight, their hearing, their sense of color 
r acquaintance with the art of reading. 


same pains are not taken to secure an efficient class of 
Now if an engineer cannot tell a red signal from a 
even signal, if he cannot hear or read an order, it will not 
elp us in an accident even if he is cousin to the Superin- 
dent. When Uncle Sam is examining all our engineers 
sod conductors, we shall feel as safe on our small railroads 
as on our large ones, as safe on the poor roads as on the 
Db ones. 
The licensing plan would seem, then, to have its advan- 
tages to the railroad employee, the railroad owner and to 
e general public. It would involve a certain amount of 
xpense, but this would probably be borne by the railroads, 
und this expense would not probably be much greater than 
snow borne by the railroads which now thoroughly test the 
ntal and We 
nterest the full report of Mr. Wright's commis- 


in the hope that he will give due prominence to this 


physical qualifications of their men. 


await witl 
Tuomas Coram. 


STUDENTS IN EGYPTOLOGY. 

Why is there no British or American School of Arch- 
eology in Cairo? A few years ago, with the co-operation 
of Professor Norton and Mr. Brimmer of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and at the suggestion of Dr. Pool of the British 
Museum, | was instrumental in engaging a Harvard grad- 
aate to pass some months with Dr. Naville in his explora- 
tion work, and only the lack of funds has deterred me from 
vigorously prosecuting some plan by which our young 
graduates, possessed of the requisite tastes and acquire- 
ments, could go to Egypt to study the monuments of that 
and, and particularly to learn the science or art of practi- 
cal archwology. For who is to take the place of the 
Navilles, the Masperos, the Petries ? 


lore 


gy and scholarship no 


' tt a 
atier ! 


And has American 
interest and pride in the 

Happy am I to receive a letter from Dr. Flinders Petrie 
anent the Egyptian Research Account, as he 
project. “ You will see by the enclosed,” he 


christens his 
writes, “ that 
‘am trying to open up a permanent footing 


for working 
students in Eg pt. 


The time seems to have come for some 
‘uch step, as men are coming forwaid and we need some 
regular organized basis for them. If this should succeed, 
I much hope that I may have the pleasure of having some 
\merican students to go in with me from time to time. 
You may have seen in The Academy the list of the long 
uistorical series that I found this year at Koptos, which 
has opened a new chapter in Egyptian history.” * 

But Dr. Petrie is yet more ambitious. He says in his 
circular: “It has long been recognized that a British (and 
American) School of Archwology is greatly needed in 
Egypt; and as the Research Account develops it may be 
‘ansformed in the future into a more definite scheme of 
40 Archeological School. Such an institution could hardly 
have 4 more appropriate basis in England than the Amelie 
B. Edwards chair at University College, which is, as yet, 


the > ieee . . . ‘ 
" only established teaching centre for the subject in the 
nglish ] 


duty : ae ath ne 
uty of making such provision for British students.” I add 


th 9 : a : ’ ‘ 
at Dr. Petrie’s address is University College, Gower | 


treet, London, W. C. 
_The English occupation of Egypt stupidly did not 


in- 





Se 
See Dr. Winslow’ . .. . " . ’ .] 
MONWEALTH of July fhe article on this discovery in THe Com- 


3 





clude archwology in its provisions, and, as a result, in| 
creased by official indifference by that government, the 
French have retained supreme control of that magnificent 
and unequalled field of historical and archeological re- 
search in that monumental land. No digging, or transcrip- 
tion of the sculptures and records, is ailowed without per- 
mission from the French director of the Gizeh Museum. 
It is to be hoped that the British powers that be will foster 
a school of archxology in Cairo, and that Americans will 
aid in its support. 

Wiiiiam Cop_trey WurnNsLow. 


CHARLES ROBINSON. 


The death of Gov. Charles Robinson of Kansas recalls 
the memory of the time, forty years ago, when the history 
of this country pivoted on him—and the pivot did not give 
way. 

When Eli Thayer made the organization of the Emi- 
grant Aid Company in 1854, everything had to be done 
promptly, where a mistake meant ruin. With a capital 
atéck of only thirty’ thousand dollars, the Company began 
its attack on what was virtually one body of Southern 
slave-holders determined that the new territory should be 
slave territory. In selecting the first agent to visit the 
territory and to report to the newly formed Company, 








was again elected ; and he was therefore, by either of his 
elections, the first governor of the State of Kansas. 

This was in the winter of 1859. So soon as the Civil 
War came on, the young men who had been in arms for 
freedom were not averse to using the training they had ac- 
quired. Naturally the population of Kansas was largely 
made up of young men and of brave men. And thus Kan- 
sas had the honor, in the War of the Rebellion, of furnish- 
ing the largest proportional contingent of any free state to 
the Army of the Nation; although she was the youngest 
state in the union, and although her birth had been so 
perilous. 

In all the duties of forming a new state, Governor Rob- 
inson showed the courage and decision and energy which 
from the beginning had endeared him to the people. — In- 
dependent in everything, he has since differed from many 
of them in political or partisan divisions. But the senti- 
ment of regard and respect which showed itself at his 
funeral was an index of which his friends may well be 
proud, as marking the close of the career of the Founder 
of a State. 

Epwarp E. Haver. 
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Mr. Thayer chose Charles Robinson. He was then a 
physician in Fitchburg, Mass., having been an_ early 
settler in California and having, once, at least, passed 


across the continent by land. 
man in the early 


He was therefore the only 
counsels of the Emigrant Aid Company 
who had so much as seen the country which was at stake. 
Early in 1854, he made a visit to the territory as their 
agent, and brought back his first report. Acting upon 
that report, thirty or forty men were at once sent out, 
who founded the city of Lawrence, at a point indicated by 
him, on the Kaw or Kansas river. Soon after, he joined 
this colony with a larger party, and, from that moment 
until he was triumphantly elected governor of the state of 
Kansas 


under its 


constitution, he was the recognized 
leader of the hard-pressed and hard-fighting Free-State 
men of the territory. 


In this position he showed 


discretion, courage and 


He 


never delivered battle except for a purpose; on the other 


decision, such as surprised his friends and enemies. 


hand, he never shrank from an encounter. The officers 
sent out by that poor creature, Franklin Pierce, and by 
the more shrewd Buchanan, were in no way able to meet 
his diplomatic skill. On the other hand, he retained the 
confidence of the Free-State settlers, so that they obeyed, 
even under the sorest peril, when he declined battle with 
the forces of the United States. 

Under the banner of ‘ Squatter Sovereignty,’ to which 
Senator Douglas had given the name, the real settlers 
had made what was known as ‘ The Topeka Constitution’ 
had Dr. 
Governor. He was inaugurated under this constitution 
the 4th of March, 1856. 


Buford’s army of Southerners arrived m Kansas. 


and almost unanimously chosen Robinson, 


on But, early in April, Major 
The 
United States marshal took them in pay, invaded the town 
of Lawrence, burned the property of the Emigrant Aid 
Company there, and Mr. From this 
time a civil war went on in the territory, between the 
settlers proper on the free side, and the Missourians, who 
could be marched in on raids, on the other. , 


Xobinson’s house. 


These border 


South 
But men who owned slaves 
were not willing to risk them in such a territory. Thus 


the real settlers were inevitably on the anti-slavery side. 


men and their allies from the 


were willing enough to fight, 


The Federal Government, however, gave its countenance 
to the Missouri clans, being indeed directed wholly by the 
Southern interest. A grand jury, summoned by the 
Territorial Governor, indicted Robinson, Lane and Reeder 
for high treason. Lane and Reeder escaped, but Robin- 
son was kept in prison for four months. It was while he was 
in prison that his house was burned. 

The governors sent West by President Buchanar to 
repress the settlers, inevitably, by a curious law, took the 
side of the people of the state after they arrived. When 
Gov. Gray arrived at Lecompton, the pro-slavery capital, he 
released Robinson on bail. Gray reported to the President 
that peace was re-established, and at once the ‘ Topeka 
Constitution ” 





anguage, and on which, therefore, devolves the | 


and its legislature re-appeared. 
January, 


From this 
virtually without a 
government, excepting that local government to which the 
American of New England ancestry is born. 


time 





1857—Kansas was 


But the peo- 
| ple gained in every encounter; and our Northern Dough- 
faces in Congress did not dare continue forever in a policy 
which disfranchised them. 


How, indeed, could you havea 
| slave state in a region where nobody dared carry any 
| slaves? At an election conducted under some forms of law, 
what was known as the Lecompton Constitution was re- 
jected by ten thousand majority. A new constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery was made and ratified by four thousand 


majority. Under this constitution, Governor Robinson 


INTERLAKEN TO PARIS. 
Paris, August 11, 1894. 

Those who have cared to follow me so far have reached 
Interlaken. ‘The close of my last letter left me sitting in 
the window of my hotel with my head bowed in the pres- 
ence of the Jungfrau, lifted and humbled at once, filled 
with awe and, at the same time, with a gladness that was 
exultation, All the earth is wonderful with a never solved 
mystery, and sacred with a divine meaning to him who has 
‘eyes to see and ears to hear.’ 

* Daily, with souls which cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb, and know it not,” 

For we ourselves are so commonplace, that the ordinary 
sights and sounds become commonplace tous. But when 
we face the extraordinary, we rouse to a new sense of that 
marvel and significance which really attach to every form 
and phase of nature and life. 

“The primrose by the river’s brim” 


is only a primrose to him who does not see that it is really 
a letter in the alphabet of God. Sol suppose even the 
Jungfrau iz only a pile of rocks and ice to him or her who 
carries to it only the latesi style in outing suits or the last 
supreme agony of sleeves or hats. 


that it were not ‘ the thing ’ 


One wishes sometimes 
to visit such hiding-places of 
the sublime: for then the human ‘hing (feminine or mas- 
culine) would not obtrude itself into the fane which is pro- 
faned by fashionable worship. 

And yet it is just possible that a glimpse of the glory 
may shine through the crevices of folly and some day there- 
after lead to the wakening of a higher sense. So we will 
try to be patient even with the fools who only flaunt a 
tourist’s scarf in, or write their pitiful little names across 
the fave of the sublime. 

And this reminds me, by the way, of a story to which is 
attached this very moral. One of our older Unitarian 
ministers, having a very clear head for important distine- 
tions, and a downright honesty which could abide no shuf- 
fling with words or shirking of responsibility, had often 
blazed with righteous indignation against those too stupid 
to see or too cowardly to speak. As he lay on his death- 
bed, his son, a minister also, sat beside him and noticed a 
far-away look in his eyes, as if he was brooding over some 
matter of difficulty. 


So he said, * Father, what are you 
thinking about?” 


“O,” he replied, “I am looking over 
my past life and regretting some things.” “ Why, what can 
you have to regret?” returned his loyal son. Then came 
the shrewed and keen reply—* Well, for” one thing, I am 
sorry I have not been more patient with fools!” 
deed, here is the lesson. 
on that. 


Yes, in- 
They are fools; no going back 
And yet, one ought to be patient; for if they had 
sense enough to know it, they would not be fools. So, go 
on, O petty race! Call Niagara ‘elegant’ and a new hat 
awfully pretty. The adjectives doubtless match the 
ideas. 

Meantime, grateful for such appreciation as we can at- 
tain, let us go up and see‘ the strength of the hills,’ which 
the old Psalmist tells us is God’s. 


Mountain-climbing is 
now reduced to a science. 


Of course there are those, with 
the requisite muscle and leisure, who cannot be happy un- 
til they can say that, with their own two feet, they have 
stood on the summits of all the most famous peaks. And, 
not having the easy conscience of Sheridan’s father in the 
coal-mine story (‘* Why don’t you say it and done with it, 
and not take all that trouble?’’) they must -needs actually 
climb. But with competent guides and all the appliances 
which experience has suggested, it is no longer over difli- 
cult. The little spice of danger that is left is hardly more 
than enough to make it ‘interesting.’ As many as three 
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parties have been on the summit of the Jungfrau this sea- 
son; and at least one lady has shown that the * tyrant’ man 
is not to have all the glory of such adventure. 

I used to thrill to this kind of appeal,and not be en- 
tirely happy so long as there was anything in sight which I 
had not been to the top of. 
ball on the top of the spire of St. Paul’s in London: not 
for the sake of the view, which is restricted to the inside 


I once climbed up inside the 


of the ball itself, but merely for the sake of not having it 
But—is it 
a sign of advancing age ?—I have long ago outgrown this, 
But, for the class 
of people to which I belong, there is still something left 
beside Mark Twain’s ‘ Ascent of Mt. Blane by Telescope.’ 


look down on me as a something inaccessible. 


along with certain other youthful follies. 


The cars are no longer afraid of grades, and some of them 
go up such angles that they might almost be called eleva- 
tors. Some day, perhaps, Mt. Blanc may be tunneled and 
a car ascend to the summit on the inside. se sure some- 
one would do it, if only there was promise of its being a 
paying investment. The element of danger is almost en- 
tirely eliminated. Indeed, I imagine there are fewer ac- 
cidents here than on the ordinary roads, The cars are so 
constructed that they cannot go more than seven miles an 
hour before being stopped by an automatic brake. And 
the guard has at his hand another brake which is able to 


stop the car before it can go half its length. On the down 


Of course we crossed over the old bridge and visited 
the bear-pit. This is a circular structure of stone, I 
should guess a hundred feet across and twenty deep, the 
top being on a level with the ground, and surrounded by a 
substantial rail of iron and a long line of tourists. Con- 
nected with this is a large building, through doors into 
which the bears pass for shelter at night and in winter 
weather. Here we found five or six great black fellows, 
the wards of the city and supported at public expense. 
Visitors are allowed to feed them, but only with bread 
and fruit. A favorite article of diet with them appears to 
be the yellow carrot. Close by, women preside over 
stalls in which are for sale toy bears of every size and 
material imaginable, and also bread and carrots for those 
anxious to ‘see the animals feed.’ This is a shrewd 
arrangement on the part of the city fathers ; for it is ‘such 
fun’ to see them eat, and the visitors indulge it to such an 
extent that the city tax for the supply of their table must 
be very light. I must confess that, any apparently slight- 
ing remarks to the contrary nothwithstanding, they were 
very entertaining fellows indeed. One of them proved to 
be such a fine ‘catch’ that I considered the question of 
taking him home for the benefit of some discouraged base 
ball team. Another would sit down and, elasping both 
hind-feet with his ‘ hands,’ would rock back and forth in a 
most comical 


way, ( having no tail to interfere) while 





grades, the car is attached to the engine only by a signal 


cord: so that the engine might go over the precipice and | 


still the passengers be safe. 
over the whole line eight times in every day. They not 
only watch the road, but keep an eye out for any stone 
that may even threaten to fall upon the track. On one 
trip, | was on the platform with the ‘guard;’ and though 
I told my friends that | felt as if I were sitting on the edge 
of the world, with my legs hanging oser, | became accus- 
tomed to it, so as to feel no fear. Indeed, when one stops 
to think of it, the old earth itself is on a much dizzier 
journey through space than the one these cars make among 
the hills. 

It will easily be seen, then, that the most magnificent 
scenery is accessible without danger or effort. From 
Interlaken, circuit roads take one to Lauterbrunnen and 
Grindelwald. 


which, while saving both distance and time, opens to one 


all the glories of both. This is the road up to the 
Scheynige Platte, close to the summit of one of the nearer 
mountains, where one is brought face to face with the 


Jungfrau, and so near that one feels the cold breath of 


the snow and wonders if, across the dizzy gorge, he might | 


not throw a biscuit to the chamois which we did not see, 
because we were told that they had a habit of showing 
themselves, like the ‘early worm,’ only to those who get up 
in the morning. So we took them ‘on 
Theosophists do the Mahatmas, the mysterious creatures 
who, like the chamois, are supposed to choose the inac- 
cessible fastnessec for their abode. 

On the Scheynige Platte is a hotel where we took our 
comfortable lunch in the sublime company of the Jungfrau, 
of Ménch and Eiger, while the great company stood about 
these and waited, ‘clothed in white raiment,’ a band of 
God’s messengers, which, like the stars of the Psalmist, 
‘have no speech nor language,’ and yet are superbly 
eloquent with a silence broken only by the waterfall or 
the aValanche. 

From the cars, either ascending or descending, is seen 
the whole valley, with the town and its hotels, midway 
between the lakes of Brienz and Thun, so that the appro- 
priateness of the name of Interlaken ( between the lakes) 
is most beautifully emphasized. It is interesting to note 
so many of these German plurals in en, and to remember 
how common it once was in old English, as in ox, oxen, 
and as it used to be in chick, chicken. 
time to stop for linguistic reflections. 

We had intended to leave Interlaken by boat, sailing 
across Lake Thun and taking the train at the town of that 
name. But, instead of that, we went by train all the way 
to Berne. Our way however skirted the lake, and the 
route was less pleasant than that by boat, only as the 
rapidity of our motion afforded less opportunity for the 
equally beautiful view. 

I found Berne ‘ celebrated,’ as my boyhood’s geography 
used to say, for two things—bears, and being the capital 
of Switzerland. But the bears appeared to be much the 
more popular and impressive fact of the two. It seems 
that Berne is derived from some old word which means a 
bear. So the name remains, its origin shrouded in that 
kind of mysterious ignorance which is the stronghold of 
most infallibilities. But, however he came to be, the bear 
is an omnipresent and palpable fact. Berne illustrates 
forcibly the old saw (as the punning member of the party 
remarked) ‘because it is‘ bear and for bear. Nearly every- 
thing we saw was either in the shape ofa bear or ornamented 
by bears carved in wood. The fountains are bears; but 
whether the altars of the churches are decorated with them 
I did not find out. 


But this is no 


Then the section men walk | 


But recently another road has been opened, 


faith,’ as good | 


keeping his ‘ weather eye’ out for any stray carrot which 
might be passing in his neighborhood. 

It is a well-known characteristic of the average Eng 
Lord 


j ready to bet on any namable matter that has two sides to 


|lishman, from Rosebery down, that he is always 
it. So there is a story here (whether history or legend | 
know not) that an Englishman, as the result of a bet, 
And if, as the 
| tale asserts, they immediately took him in along with the 


| leaped down into the pit among the bears. 


| carrots, then the candid outsider can only reflect that the 


fool-killer was saved just so much trouble. 


I will remark here, incidently, before leaving Berne, 
| that it is a most beautiful city. ‘Though it is the capital, | 


saw no signs of political excitement. 


Perhaps this is 
because they are fortunate enough to keep their politicians 
and their * bear-garden ’ 


in separate buildings. I wonder, 
as I get reports of the doings of Congress, if it might not 
be worth our while to follow their example. At present 
our bear-garden seems to have possession of the Capitol at 
Washington. 

As the ride from Berne to Paris is a long one, it was 
thought best to break it by a night at Basle. This is a city 
much larger than Berne, but almost entirely a factory town. 
If Berne were compared to Edinburgh, Basle might be 
thought of as Glasgow. 

I know of no equal distance in Europe where one gets 
more of the delights of the Douane (Custom House) than 
on the journey from Basle to Paris. Your hand luggage 
'must be examined before you go aboard the train. You 
| start in Switzerland. But you do not go far before you 
j are in Alsace, which, since the war, is Germany. Here 
Everybody must leave 
One of our party being ill with a severe head- 
| ache, it was thought she might be left lying down. The 
officer was told, of course, in most excellent French, that 
she had a ‘ bad head,’ but it would not do. Off he went 

for a gendarme, and so, by the military force of the Ger- 
man Empire, one weak woman was compelled to evacuate 
her supposed impregnable position. 


we had to go through it all again. 
| the cars. 


On arriving in Paris, 
once more the douane friend is discovered, for we are 
freshly out of Germany. 

On occasions like these, I find myself dreaming of the 
day when the air-fleets of which Tennyson sings in Locks- 
ley Hall shall come, 

“ Dropping down with purple sails.”’ 
I picture myself in one of the very first boats after the 
invention has proved a success. At such times, I always 
have my ships loaded deep with all sorts of contraband 
goods, while I go sailing just over the heads of a band of 
frantic customhouse officers tearing their hair over the 
loss of their one delight in life, which seems to consist in 
chalking over your pet bag in the wrong place, and then 
walking you out of one room into another, and then xeep- 
ing you locked up in a restaurant for twenty minutes, 
where the air is close, and there are no chairs on which 
you can sit, and gentlemen are not permitted to smoke or 
do anything else they wish to, in the hope, apparently, 
that you will buy some of the bomb-proof bread or loudly 
| fragrant cheese from their fellow-conspirators who stand 
behind the counters. 

But, having escaped at last, we are once more in Paris 
the beautiful. In the society sense, the city is empty ; but 
all of it for which I care remains. But the out-door life of 
the town, which is so attractive, both as picture and ex- 
perience, is a little discouraged by the coolness of the 

‘weather. Indeed, for my part, I would like a little of the 
| superfluous heat of which vou are complaining in America. 
| I have seen only two days since leaving Boston whose 
| quality could be accurately set down by the use of the 





three letters, h-o-t. But this letter is long en 

anything I may have to say of Paris must wait ~~ = 
i RU py. 
time. M. J. Savin 





PEACHES AND PEARS. 
Oh we've such a shady orchard 
Where the trees are bent and old 
But the fruit is sweet and mellow 
Cream and crimson, pink and go 
Madam Bee about it lingers 
Or her treasure hiveward | 


ars 
Ant and beetle know the nectar 
Of the peaches and the pears 
There’s a floor of grass and clover. 


And a canopy of leaves 
Where the robins rear their childre: 
And the humble spider weaves 
Wondrous laces fairer, fine; 
Than the dame of fashion wears 
Knowing well that fly and mille) 


Love the peaches and the pears 


Oh how coolly blow the breez: 
In this orchard old of ours 
And the bending branches fas} 
Cozy seats and fairy bowe: 
So to-day I would not bart 
For a kingdom and its ear 
Life as I have found it, sittin 
"Mong the peaches and t] 


FLOWER, FRUIT, FIELD, FARM anp 


FOREST. 
The evolutionists make the colors of birds and ine 
wholly intelligible. Thus, if you have a bright » 


butterfly, you know that he has bright colors, be 
bright colors have always attracted the mate an 


has thus been preserved. On the other hand 


grave colors, you know the moth has thus 
preserved from his enemies. 

All this is very fine and very simple. But » 
tell why more than half the autumn flowers ar 


e ve A 


why this not so in spring ? 


It is said that the Hydrangia has not beet 
Sir Joseph Banks introduced it from Eastern As 
England in 1788. Water the young plants w 
you want blue blossoms. 

A copy of the Flora Danica, by Oeder, wit! 
tions by Miiller, Vahl, Hornemann and Liebman: 
sale by Quaritch. The price is only twenty-eig 
for the fourteen volumes of 2520 colored plates, beg 
in 1766 and coming down to 1849. 

The landscape gardners at Chautauqua have 
planting one or more vines to grow round the trosk 
When te 


leaves begin to change, you have red ampelopsis mine 


every tall tree. The effect is very beautiful 


in with some deep olive green; or a yellow grape leal wi 
ing in among the dark colors of the evergreen 

This is just the time for curious or scientt 
ladies to go out in the evening and observe the faint fase 
of light emitted by the blossoms of nas/urtium 
vain to ask the young men, for they ar 
owe the observation of this light first to the daughter 
Linneus. I have met with no more recent observer™ 
has noticed it; so here is quite a chance for immorta") 

Mt. Jefferson, N. H., Aug-? 
«“__We then went above timber lire to find every™% 


] the sums 


whitened with hoar-frost. It is beautiful on the 


hance 


the ‘frost-feathers,’ so called ; but it is a rare 8 


P ry. : rds the wile 
course, to see it. The crystals build out towards Hen 


shan quati 
When we first saw them, they were not nwre han qua 
of an inch long, and were on the foliage ; but as we ti 
they became much longer and were on the rocks , 
. h Y 


finally reached the summit of Mt. Jefferson, thoug 
the cold and the strong wind I can assure you 5 S 
neither an easy nor a comfortable walk. But the fester 
on the cairn at the summit were a finger long ™ 


es ‘ rachineton wat ® 
The summit of Mt. Washington * 
pists 


j hea 


fully serrated. 
white, that it gave the effect of snow, and it ¥® 
for such by the unlearned in the valleys. 


aiversit? 


Dr. Balfour, Professor of Botany in the Uni 


Edinburgh, devoted his address before the Brit 7 a 

ciation to the advocacy of systematic and scientifi all 

in that country, contending that it would pay a0®"" 
labor, stimulate industries, and '°™ a 


provide oa 

i i sterea “7° 

national wealth, wherefore it ought to be ' : + 
1 the est 


State, by the endowment of professorships 4°°™ 
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rent of practical schools near forests, and assisted by the 
w . a : pit ¢ 
application of botanical studies. The true solu- 


practi al 5 . . 
f was to be found in the diffusion of 


of the question 


tion ° 
ste knowledge. The landowner had to be convinced 
aceurs . : , 
+ profitable investment for his capital was to be found in 
thata profits 


eoodlands; the agent to be instructed in the scientific 


of tree-growing; the working forester to be 


principies : 
vaght methods of cultivation. 
CHAUTAUQUA. 
, LETTER OF TARRY-AT-HOME TRAVEL. 
have a hundred times tried to describe this attractive 
sed her people, but without encouraging success. 
ls ita watering-place?” Why, yes. It is a water- 
we it it is not at all like any other watering-place. 


school ? “9 


a summer There 


Why, yes. 


Is it are 
wer schools here, but it is quite unlike any other 


is ita college, then?” There is a col- 


Why, yes. 


| the summer, but it is quite 


is tas , unlike any other 
Do you have good times there?" Why, yes. You 
xcellent good times, but they are quite unlike any 
vo or three things may be said to account for such 

‘ s between life here and any where else. 
First, you are on a high level, which seems higher than 
\ ire about fourteen hundred feet above the sea 
yh as you are at the old Crawford House—and 
eel the tonic of the rarer air as you would in the 
But, second, you are not in the mountains. As you 
ere, sailing over the lovely lake from Jamestown, 
cel as if you were, at last, on the tup of the world. 
You are, indeed, on a long, crooked lake, on high table- 


. six or seven hundred feet above Lake Erie, which is 
re than thirty miles away. 

One has to explain his climate now-a-dlays—especially 
ournal like Tue COMMOMWEALTH. 


drifts 


a scientific 


I sup- 


moist air 


as 


the Great 
suddenly on this high ridge, it leaves mois- 
t, as the 


eastward from 
the 
There is no large basin at the bottom of which 


You 


ired feet above the water level. 


Pacific breezes moisten Sierra 


ua Lake. do not see a hill which seems 
It this 
ou the feeling that you are on top of the 


is 


1: arrive at Chautauqua, at the only pier, you 
forty cents for the privilege of entering the 
are to spend three days you pay a dollar; 
dollar half ; 


Your children, if under twelve years old, come in 


and a if for the season, five 


y 


weCAlL 8 


i pay this, whether you come by land or water, 

‘Chautauqua is a city where municipal functions 
Hav- 
your tax, you are free to go to any of the public 
ainments and lectures; and you soon find that there 
re than you can handle. 


a tent, if 


nelude free public instruction and entertainment.” 
} 


ne ; 
pala 


entert 





are mie 


Once in, you may live in 
you choose, or take a room, and take your meals 
*staurant, or come to the comfort and luxury of the 
num Hotel, or hire or build a cottage. 

residents of all sorts, [ suppose there are to-night 
iousand in the town. ‘The population ranges from 
The in a forest, about 
half the size of the old peninsula of Boston, sloping down 
to the beautiful lake I have deseribed. 


ages, of 


yusand to fifteen. town is 
Many of the cot- 


which there are perhaps six hundred, face the 


; am : 
ake lhe walks and roads are prettily laid out through 
the old far ; ‘ J 
h i forest and carefully kept in order. 

This little city has grown up around a dell in the forest 
wh 4 


h must have suggested very early the idea of a natural 
amphitheatre. I suppose, in some early camp-meeting, the 
mgregation sat on the banks. However this may be, 
‘here is an amphitheatre now, with nearly five thousand 
seats and standing for two or three thousand more. It 
has been rebuilt since I was here in 1891. It is one of the 
elegant auditoriums, if [ may call it so, in the world. 

A roof, slightly arched, extends over it, supported by two 
ranges of columns, which ranges are a hundred feet apart, 
the space between unbroken by a pillar. 


most 


Beyond these 
Columns, the roof extends further thirty feet on either side, 
° that the whole width of this admirable hall is one hun- 
“red and sixty feet. The length from the back of the 
organ to the opposite end is about the same. There are 
no walls; the building is open on all sides. For all this 
‘mmense size; it is easy to speak and hear in, owing its ex- 
‘exence in this essential, probably, to the slope of the 
ground on which the floor and seats rest, which, as I have 
said, seem fore-ordained for an amphitheatre. 

: I'speak of the Amphitheatre first, because, like the 
Roman Forum, it is the centre of the life of the town. At 
about three times a day there is here some public enter- 


tainm : mn . 
ent or meeting for one or another purpose. To-night 











Mr. Powers is reciting David Copperfield. Last night 
there were six thousand people there at a meeting of Chau- 
tauqua graduates. The night before, Haydn's Creation 
was performed with full orchestra and chorus. There have 
been this summer nineteen courses of lectures delivered in 
Chautauqua, of which the more attractive were in the Am- 
phitheatre. Some of them, at night, were illustrated by 
the stereopticon, for which the hall is prepared. I count on 
the the 
twenty-two other lecturers with single lectures, and six 
‘ readers," 


programme, besides these ‘courses,’ names of 


For musical entertainment, the city provides the Eng- 
lish Glee Club of New York for a fortnight, the Syracuse 
Glee Club for a fortnight, and the Aolian Quartette; with 
a daily concert through the summer by Rogers's band and 
orchestra. There is also a chorus of five hundred voices, 
volunteers, drilled without charge, and there is a local 
guitar and mandolin elub. 

All these lectures, exhibitions and concerts are free to 
everybody in the town. It is for this that I say the amphi- 
theatre is its real as it is its physical centre. I find on the 
guide books, also, twelve free clubs and classes, such as 
French and German clubs, cooking clubs and children’s 
clubs. It is well said that there need be no danger of 
ennui here. 

With this arrangement, and occasional arrangements 
so forth, the 

But within | 





for regattas, fire-works, illuminations and 


strictly public provision for every one ends. 


this universal arrangement, come now 


the separate | 
schools. | 
I am sorry to have had to give so much space to what | 


But | have no | 


it is now the fashion to spell a ‘ program.’ 
other way of showing how an interest in education is the | 
central interest in the place—as health was once the mag- 
net which drew people to Saratoga, as fashion was after- | 
wards, and as cool air, polo and yachting are the peers 
tions at Newport now. 

Chautauqua Lake first. They found how cool it is 
through the summer, and that as Nature left it there are 


no flies and no mosquitos. 


J 


The Western people are apt 
to get the best, and so they established a dozen or more 
watering places at different points on the Lake, which is, 
perhaps, twenty miles long. 


The far-sighted men who established the national sys-| 
tem of popular education here, near twenty years ago, gave 
to that system the name of its birthplace. Its offices are 
Nine- 
tenths of their number never saw Chautaugua and never 
will. But, all the same, Chautauqua is the Mecca of their 
loyalty. 


at Buffalo, and its students are all over the world. 


And with every year, more and more graduates 
and students appear among the summer residents here. 

Here, also, the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts holds 
a summer session in which pupils and teachers meet face 
to face. The greater part of the study of this college is 
conducted by correspondence, through the year. Here also 
the management arrange for a ‘ Teachers’ Ritual,’ which is 
a summer normal school of teachers. ‘They also make a 
provision by which the most competent teachers in differ- 
ent branches shall be here, ready to give private or class 
instruction, at rates which under other circumstances 
would seem fabulously low. Thus Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood has been giving lessons on the piano. 

The thing which strikes you first is the national 
character of the place. People are here from the South 
and West, with agood many from New York and Pennsy]l- 
vania, and a large scattering from New England. ‘There 
is a genuine comradship in it all. Everybody speaks to 
everybody, apparently, much as a group of college-students 
might who had not known each other in college but who 
had met on an ocean steamer or in a hotel at Tunis. The 
tables in the dining room at the Atheneum are arranged 
so that each accommodates eight at each meal. You speak 
to your next neighbor as he offers you salt, really without 
an idea whether he is from Texas or California or 
Manitoba or Maine, and it may very easily happen that 
the eight guests are from as many different states. 

‘The talk naturally turns on one or more of the subjects 
of literature, education, or political or social economy 
which have been treated in the Amphitheatre or one of 
the other halls. But the company is by no means a comp- 
any of teachers, students or literati. Everybody has come 
with more or less idea of rest in the tonic of high altitude 
and with the fresh breezes from the cool lake. ‘There are 
boys who devote their time to gymnastics, tennis and boat- 
ing; there are men and women who are sailing, driving, 
and taking naps. An endless procession of steamboats 
keep up visiting back and forth with a dozen other 
places of amusement by the lake side, for which purpose 
season tickets are furnished at prices fabulously low. 
And I suppose that the people at these reorsts generally 
have season tickets for entrance here. For at an attrac- 
tive concert or exhibition or lecture, you see your friend 
drop in from the other side of the lake, much as if they 
lived next door to you. 

All this may perhaps explain my saying that this 
attractive summer resort is quite different in its make-up 
from any other place in America. In some regards, as 
you see, it resembles Altruria more than most watering 
places do. Concerts, lectures, sterepoticon shows, without 
any door to open or any ticket to show, do not so much 
resemble Newport or Saratoga as the places of entertain- 
ment of Mr. Howells’s far-off land. 

In another letter I will try to describe the Recognition 
Exercises of the L. & S. Circle, at the anniversary which 
called me hither. Epwarp E. HALE. 


|defraying the expenses were the 
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A SONNET. 





BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


The smooth-worn coin and threadbare classic phrase 
Of Grecian myths that did beguile my youth, 
Beguile me not as in the olden days : 

I think more grief and beauty dwell with truth. 
Andromeda in fetters by the sea, 

Star-pale with anguish till young Perseus came, 
Less moves me with her suffering than she, 

The slim girl figure fettered to dark shame 

That nightly haunts the park, there, like a shade, 
Trailing her wretchedness from street to street. 
See where she passes—neither wife nor maid. 
How all mere fiction crumbles at her feet! 

Here is woe’s self, and not the mask of woe: 

A legend's shadow shall not move you so. 


Pall Mall Magezine. 
LITERATURE. 


THE HIGHEST AUTHENTICATED ASCENT. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, 
By William Martin Conway. Llustrated by A. D. McCor- 
mick. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It is not often that one has the opportunity to write 
such a book as Mr. Conway’s Climbing in the Himalayas, and 
still 


success 


less often that one who has the chance achieves 


in so many ways. Mr. Conway, a mountain 


the Alpine Club of London, 
desiring to make explorations in the wonderful Himalaya 
mountains, has been able with the assistance of three 


climber, ex-president of 


English societies to carry to a successful finish a most 


remarkable expedition. ‘The societies which united in 
toyal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Society and the British Association, 


the first of which has charged itself with the additional 


The Western people found art at) cost of the issue of the map for which Mr. Conway made 


surveys. 

The region into which Mr, Conway penetrated was not 
that where lie Everest and Kunchain-Junga; it is to the 
northwest of that region, and forms the northern boundary 
of the kingdom of Cashmere, itself the most northern of 
the British Although the Karako- 
ram mountains yield in height to the main chain of the 
Himalayas, still they boast of summits of 23,000 to 28,000 
feet. The country is laid out in valleys whose arable 
land and villages lie from 5,000 to 9,000 feet above sea 
level, and above them are enormous glaciers, the largest 
in the world in temperate climate. 


Possessions in India. 


The country supports 
a large population disposed in these villages, many of 
which are now the forts or camps of the British army. 
Into the region of the glaciers, where but one or two 
explorers had preceded him, Mr. Conway took his party, 
which included half a dozen Europeans and a retinue 
sometimes of a hundred or more of the native porters, 
achieving with this large party the most remarkable 
expedition of the kind which has ever been undertaken. 

In very many ways the book is u surprise. Mr. Con- 
way is not only a born explorer, an enthusiastic moun- 
taineer, a good naturalist, but also has an esthetic nature 
which derives from the many prospects the most varied 
emotions. He has given to us a view of the manners and 
customs of this strange people, their religious tendencies, 
the forms of their temples, their methods of labor and 
many of their mental characteristics. And through them 
and their ways he presents to us many a lesson in political 
economy, discovering here in this simple country where, 
as he says, “the oxen were treading out corn on village 
threshing-floors,” the whose growth under the 
favorable sunshine of civilization presents to us now the 
most important of our 


germs 


social problems, 

As a mountaineer, Mr. Conway has told a most inter- 
esting and important story. The région in which he 
tarried for three months, a district of everlasting snow and 
ice, with glaciers, larger than the famed Aletsch, and their 
tributaries filling in the sharp ravines of the towering 
snow-peaks, is one towards which the soul of every enthu- 
siastic mountaineer will yearn. Following along the 
hundred miles extent of the glaciers of Hispar, Biafo and 
Baltoro, he encountered the experiences and the difficul- 
ties so well-known to those who have had the fortune to 
tramp and camp above the snow-limit. With a smaller 
party of experienced climbers, Mr. Conway explored the 
higher regions, peaks, passes and glaciers, attaining at one 
time the summit of Crystal Peak, 19,400, and at another 
the Peak of Pioneer, almost 23,000 feet above the sea. 
Everywhere here the exploring instinct was active; the 
camera, the note-book and the cumbersome plane-table 
were all called into activity. The work must have been 
exceedingly irksome in that thin atmosphere after the 
fatigue of such important ascents. 


The scientific features in the book are greatly aided 
and lightened by pages of most excellent and attractive 
description, the story of the camp life, for instance, that 
daily incident of preparing a resting place for the scores of 
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followers, who were unaccustomed to the rigors of the 
high altitudes and were poorly provided with means to 
withstand them. A description of the meals at Storage 
Camp, at a height of 14,200 feet, will be of interest for 
comparison to any who have ever spent the night in a 
region of perpetual snow: 

It seemed to be a point of honor with Rahim Ali to feed us 
best when we were in the worst places, On the I4th of August 
it snowed all day, so he kept serving us with hot meals and 
continual supplies of soup or tea at intervals to fill up the time. 
Where the fresh milk came from I could not discover, unless he 
had a goat up his sleeve, and the fresh eggs were even more ofa 
mystery. He gave us hot fresh herrings for breakfast, chopsand 
a sweet omlette for lunch, a soup, a joint, and scrambled eggs 
for dinner. He produced each dish with a grin like a conjurer. 


The sketches of his companions and his camp followers 
form another very interesting feature: the sturdy Bruce, 
strong as an ox, always clear-headed and ready with his 
strength to take the lead in an emergency; the Swiss 
guide, Zurbriggen, a tough mountaineer from the polyglot 
border of Austria, Italy and Switzerland; a philosopher, 
un observer, and a jack-of-all-trades in his leisure moments, 
he is sketched to the life, and his quaint ideas and phrases 
McCormick, the 
artist, is no mean character in the story, but it is in the illus- 


With his 


ready pencil, he has caught here a bit of landscape, there 


lend spirit to many a page of the book. 
trations that his merit comes forward strongest. 


an attractive face, and again some village group or thread- 





like rope bridge, and has given thus an added charm and 
interest to Mr. Conway's narrative. 

It has everywhere been the intention of the author to | 
present as faithful a picture as possible. He gives this as | 
the reason for much of the preliminary story; for he says, 
«“ The effect of scenery upon a man largely depends upon 
what he has seen before and lately come from. _ It is for 
this reason that | have written the story of our whole 
journey from London out, so that the reader may learn 
how the contrasts struck us and how we came to see things 
as we did see them.” This conscientiousness is every- 
where evident, and it is an essential element in the 
strength of this, the most important book of its class for a 
decade. 

Joun Rircure, Jr. 


FICTION. 


OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company 

Tue HusBpanp or One Wire. By Mrs. Venn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A Morat Biot. By Sigmund B. Alexander. 
Publishing Company. 


Boston: Arena 


Mrs. Campbell-Praed shows distinctly an improvement 
in her work in this last novel of hers. ‘It is entertaining 
in incident, with carefully and skilfully drawn characters 
and an unexpected but artistically presented denouement. 
Blake is a modern Claude Duval who robs not for his own 
personal advantage but to gain friends for the ‘Irish 
Cause 
cally speaking. 

His life of highway robber clothed with romance is 


, 


and only robs the well-to-do or the hostile, politi- 


strikingly contrasted with his life in society and as the 
Member from Luya. An Irishman of good family with the 
frank, bright, bold, chivalrous character that is his birth- 
right is a delightful person to meet whether in real life 
or novel. Frank O'More and Maurice Tiernay are old 
friends of fiction and Blake of Barolin is now added to the 
list. The heroine is charmingly depicted, a type of natu- 
ral flirt that has but her beauty as dower and knows she 
must make a mercenary marriage. But fate is against her 
and after various thrilling adventures such as only can be- 
fall one in a country of young civilization real love comes 
to decide her life, and she lives and dies unwed in mem- 
ory of the one man that a cruel fortune and his own un- 
bridled and ill-advised patriotism has done to death, 
There is one somewhat improbable thread in the plot, 
Elsie’s very faithful, long-suffering, and deserted lover con- 
soles himself rather suddenly considering his previous con- 
stancy and passion, by marrying the widowed sister who 
had always loved him but been able to conceal and control 
her affection and even do her utmost to further a marriage 
with the more attractive and beautiful sister. The villain 
of the story is powerfully drawn and his abduction and con- 
cealment of Elsie in the outlaw’s den is dramatically told. 
He has two gifts from nature with which he seeks to work 
his will everywhere, his eyes and his voice. 

Australia is a fine and interesting backgr und for any 
story, especially when described by one familiar with its 
scenery and society. 

All civilizations are so well-known that a less exhausted 
society is more attractive to many and allows of a more im- 
aginative and spirited as well as freer and less conven- 
tional treatment. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed has succeeded in giving to her 
readers a book they will not willingly lay down until it is 
finished however sorry they may be for the failure of 
smoothness in the part of true love and its final ending 
down a precipice. 

An interesting study we have In The Husband of One 


| the title of a Moral Blot. ‘The plot is woven around two | gartner and a woman would have 


— 
Wife, of two characters; one the bieaidaly -divine and | young is too precious to be ditebed. For insta: 
the other the primitively human. | Lesson IL, there is this paragraph: « It happened “ 
Mrs. Venn, a new and powerful writer, portrays for us | time ago that a young man wanted to be good, 
er 


. | . 
a number of very real people and she particularly shows | was a long, long time ago, but who knowns |} 


9” 


at what it me, 
2 | It ma 
the fact, patent to every observing person, that the pay-| happen again some time ? ’ 


are Be F 
ment of the world for deeds and acts of Christian fortitude 
and love, is sometimes not in the coin of gratitude. She | value to a parent or teacher. 


The print and pictures are delightful 


» and the Hotes of 
(Boston : 


Ginn & Co.) 





also points out how in her opinion, the gift of beauty 


upsets all standards and rules all nature from purest to Mr. William Allen Butler has written & queer book ¢ 
Called 


Mrs. Limber’s Raffle, to show that raffles 


basest. Helen of Troy has her counterparts, thinks Mrs, 
Venn, in the Nineteenth Century. 
The Bishop—the titular hero and subject of the book — |! in New York. 


at chureh 
against the la 


in 
or elsewhere are both pernicious and 


The work has very little plot and a» 


and his step-son Bruce are too good for long sojourn on | deal of it is taken up with quite irrelevant |e val te 


TMS ap 
Sutler takes OccAsins 
human people live merrily and, as it seems, happily. Yet | also to say his mild say against card-playing for fy, 


our earth and so they are translated, while the merely | expositions of their meaning. Mr. 


T} 
ile 


if the lesson in the last chapter be taken, it is that our | book has come out in second edition, so it 


must ies ha 
quaint phrase for remorse of conscience ‘again-bite of|a sale—though why is not quite plain, from internal 
t i Ral ey). 


within-wit’ is apt, and the bite is a sharp one. dence. It is not a harmful book, however. 


(New Yor 
The contrast between the exquisite child Bruce and D. Appleton & Company.) 


the sordid child Shadrach; the one gifted with a glurious | 


soul, the other with a glorious voice, and both filling their | D. C. Heath & Company have added to 4) 
: , oe Ot 4 coal ) » their vari 
appointed places in God’s Universe, is remarkably artistic | and valuable list of educational works . lite 
Ld | s i Lit 


The name of the book is a bit enigmatic | Practical Lessons in Fractions by Miss S 
and one would suggest, as better, The Wife of Three 


in its delineation. ais a 
ioane of the | 


ward Everett School in Boston. Fractions are : 


Husbands, for the lady is after all the most impressive | bjally try ing to the patience of both young and d. 
ad . . » Hy 1d Old, ar 
character. they can be impressed upon the very youthfy! 


The plot of the story turns on the difficulty faulty plastic brain in a simple manner the gain wil] } 


natures find in existing in the society of more perfect ones, | The exercises are varied and extensive and an 


| ATTA. 
The Arena Publishing Company of Boston have issued | ag object-lessons; with a curious and 


ingenious metho 


in tasteful binding a novel by Sigmund B. Alexander under | circles to cut into sections or fractions. Only a kis 


been SO Tertile in ven 


| women, one an actress, the other a young woman of some tion, it would seem. 


social] standing. The scenes are laid in the Bohemian 


quarter of Boston and the characters are very like people Ginn & Company have published in their Sehool ( 
. _ ° 4° wre their School U jaes 
well-known to its frequenters. T he question is left to the | ;.., series, a little book of forty-seven pages by Mas 
reader—with an obvious intention on the part of the | Gleason, of the Roxbury Latin School, entitled The Gas 

writer to influence the decision—to chose which line of | 4, the Anabasis. It is an excellent series of simplified 
; i sis. s *S Ol simplified «. 

conduct to consider the more moral and right without | j.otjions. followed by forty-six short exercise Be! 
8, . y-sL ) ses and sur 


iptue 
It has had tria 
in the class-room and been proved to be of much sery 


car »¢ nti je | 
ré gard to the conventions of socic ty. M. A. M. mented by a good vocabulary and notes. 


THe SEARCH FoR ANDREW FIELD. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


hastening beginners toward the study of more difly 
The desire of the author to give the American youth a | Greek. 
better insight into the troublous times which preceded the 

War of 1812 has found expression in The Search for NOTES. 
Andrew Fiel(, the first volume of the War of 1812 Series. 


A concordance of a great work is always an 


Aina , 
The two facts which the author aims to leave with the | thing tocontemplate. Here appears, at last, Mr. Bartlett's 
reader are first, that England by impressing American | concordance of Shakespeare, the work of twenty years 

citizens into the British Navy violated natural treaties and | Mr. Bartlett’s life. ©The compiler has worked for twer 


thereby insulted the United States government; second, | years, to produce a book that shall show in a 





that the United States was, as it always has been, slow to| whether or no Shakespeare ever used a word, and if 


wake up to the sense of the situation and to take the | did, how often he used it and where, and with what mea 


aggressive in order to protest its citizens from foreign|ing. A most valuable book of course, but think of 
: a | : , ; 
im positions. |twenty years of drudgery it has cost: though indeed Mr 
The story is well conceived and admirably sustained, | Bartlett who is of course the compiler of the well-knom 


and gives the boy who reads it a wholesome excitement | Familiar Quotations, seems to take to that kind of work 


and quickens in him a liking for the free out of door camp| The concordance appears published by Macmillan & 





life which is so vividly pictured. You can almost feel the | Company, in a medium quarto of 1900 pages: price $4 


cool evening breeze as The Pilot, in search for Andrew) It is prepared from the globe edition, and the compiler 
on board The Osprey, swashes along the shore of Lake | has been at the pains to designate each line by its number 
Ontario and glides among the Thousand Islands. You} in that edition. The order of the quotations is not alphe- 
feel the glow of the camp fire as, seated about the old | betical but follows the order of the plays. — It has takes 
hermit, the boys watch the embers and listen to the stories | 400,000 entries to finish up Shakespeare’s words. 

of the Revolutionary War. You share the anxiety of 


The North American Review for September contain 
running the smuggler’s blockade ; you sympathize with the 


among other papers, three articles on the relations 
Fields in their sad home-coming. 


China and Japan in Korea written by three men specs) 
The book has one fault. 


It attempts to teac’) history qualified to deal with the question: The Hon. Augustine 


by introducing a good many pages of isolated historical | fJeard, late United States Minister to Korea: Durhae 


facts thrown together in the form of conversations of the} White Stevens, Counselor of the Japanese Legation # 


Washington, and Howard Martin, Ex-Secretary 
United States Legation at Pekin. 


Rollo and Jonas type. PF 

So far as scenic effect and arrangement of plot go, The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll, by Clara Louise Burnham 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Riverside Paper 
Series), is a clever enough story ; trifling, perhaps, but not 
unpleasant withal. 
there is very little. 


T 


In the second of his papers in the Critic, called /* 
Corrected Impressions, Mr. George Saintsbury says 
he thinks of Ruskin. It is about as pleasant reading, Mt 
Saintsbury’s little essay, as you will come across 10 ma 


But of convincing character-drawing ‘ 


a day, full of charming thoughts and picturesque pir 
And how excellent is, Mr. Saintsbury’s sumning %}® 
Ruskin, at first the “ voice crying in the wilderness ™ 


Tony Bellows, indeed, the exuberant 
youth of the Foker type, is almost alive, but all the other 
personages remain unrevealed in the mist of the writer's 


; Pe ¢ > gre 2 ass to cry in’ 
imagination. a very great and terrible wildern¢ ‘ 


Their voices speak out of the dusk, but who oes 
wilderness of a tasteless world, that is—then a ‘eae 


is speaking you cannot tell, unless the writer informs you ; i tod 
. . om stic Vv av > shets, disregare 

or unless the character happens to speak in dialect. The artistic youth, and nowadays, for his croch 

book leaves you with a sensation as if you had been drink- 


ing weak raspberry shrub. 


perhaps too much disregarded. “ When I was young,“ 

Mr. Saintsbury, “ Mr. Ruskin’s 

siete me more than they ought: now they irritate me ha 
The idea of Miss Bent’s book, Stories from Plato and | all, and only bore mea little. But I think dos 

Other Classic Writers, is brilliant but the execution leaves | beauties more than ever.” 

far more to be desired than would be expected from the 


crochets used to Ir 
ardly # 


nat 


The enormous sensation Zola’s novel of supers 
author of the sketches of the women in Browning's poems. | Lourdes, has made must be gratifying to the earnest oF 
The book should be prefaced by a brief and simple| writer. The sale of the first edition is estima 
account of the religious belief of the Greeks and Romans | 100,000 copies, but that is no great triumph for Zo’ 
with a description of the gods and goddesses. Instead it | books always sell widely. It is the indirect notice 
plunges a child into their midst without any preparation | of Lourdes by the Holy See that must be balm the - 
and too much is left to the teacher. Then, there are sev-| of the author, perpetually irritated by the disdain # i 
eral remarks in the course of the tales that ought not to be | French Academy—which by the way seems again 








made to children, they are too cynical ; and the faith of the | to refuse him and elect another man, perhaps Hear - 
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the chair of Leconte de Lisle. Cardinal Ram- 
n assigned by the pope to endorse the miracle 
That you can be healed at the shrine is now 
suthoritatively stated by the church, and this, no doubt to 
“i sect the miracle from the effects of Zola’s book. Zola 
Sena if is to spend next winter in Rome gathering the 


save, to fill 
polla has bee 


at Lourdes. 


material for his next book which is to treat of that city. 
He says he shall interview the pope, first thing. 
There is an unusually good story in Romance thi: 
week ; a tale of newspaper life by Hamilton Ormsbee. It 
ets forth well the tragedy of newspaper life in that very 
elfish town, New York. From the local color, one infers 
that Mr. Ormsbee has been or is on the staff of the Sun. 

Mr. Justin Huntley McCarthy has finished the third 
volume of his History of the French Revolution and is at 
work upon the fourth, and it is expected that both will be 
published at the holiday time. The first and second 
volumes appeared several years ago. 

It is very strange that English authors have not yet 
earned how profitable American copy right is. Mr. 
George Moore has missed making a great sum in royalties, 
which would have accrued to him, had he copyrighted 
ether Waters over here. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, the author of those delightful 

oks, The Sabbath in Puritan New England and Customs 
and Fashions in Old New England, has finished a new 
ook to be published at once by the Scribners under the 
title of Costumes of Colonial Times. If this book is as 

teresting as the others it ought to be most fascinating 
reading, especially for women. 

[he forthcoming biography of General Lee, by his 
nephew and cavalry commander, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
which is to be published by LD). Appleton & Co. in the 
Great Commanders Series, can hardly fail to be interesting. 
[he relations, military and personal, of the author to the 

biect give the book a character which no other biography 
of General Lee has had. 

At last Prof. Barrett Wendell has completed the study 
of Elizabethan Literature to which he has given the title 
William Shakespeare. It is to be published, presently, by 
Seribners. ‘The same house has also in hand a series of 

es of Norway by Professor Boyesen, part of them 


reprints, but one volume, Norseland Tales, quite new. 


Other Essays, will also be issued, by Scribners, and the 
me of General Sherman’s correspondence with his 
her, Senator Sherman, is in preparation. 

That indefatigable writer for young people, Mr. G. A. 
Henty, has his usual large number of stories with histori 
cal scenes as backgrounds to offer this season. The 
ribners will publish shortly three new books of his under 
the following titles: In the Hleart of the Rockies: A 
Story of Adventure in Colorado, When London was 
Burned: A Story of Restoration Times and the Great 
Fire, and Walf the Saxon: A Story of the Norman Con- 


t 
it 


if 


lessrs. Harper & Brothers publish, on or about the 
1 inst., the following books: Micah Clarke, by A. Conan 
Doyle (new library edition, illustrated by George Willis 
Bardwell); The Fur-Seal’s Tooth, by Kirk Munroe; The 
Water-Ghost, and Others, by John Kendrick Bangs; A 
Scarlet Poppy, and Other Stories, by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and In Old New York, by Thomas A. Janvier. 
It 


AY 


is understood that G. Colmore, the author of the 
novel, A Daughter of Music, is engaged upon a new work. 
F. Marion Crawford hid himself last summer several 
months in the new Macmillan building in New York, and 
there on a huge table covered with pens and paper wrote 
all those novels and articles that have been coming out 
from time to time bound, or in magazine form during the 
latter part of his year in America. 
A newspaper man who visited the convalescent Ruskin 
his home, recently, found him still greatly enfeebled 
mentally as well as physically. 


‘ 


ar 


He exhibited animation 
‘ut once in the course of the conversation, and that was 
when his visitor spoke of Venice, “ Ah,” said Ruskin, 

there have been many changes in Venice since 1 wrote 
that book.” 
choly by suggesting that the changes were intended as im- 
provements, whereupon with some fire in his eye Ruskin 
responded “No, no! I tell you it’s all for the worse! It’s 
all for the worse! They've spoiled my Venice.” 

Captain Charles King, who writes war stories, has had 
‘we letters from gentlemen who saw their own careers, as 
they thought set forth in novels of his. One of these cor- 
respondents, Major Abbott, writes from Salisbury, Ver- 
mont, to say that his family name, Abbott, and incidents 
in his career as a soldier during the war, his having been 
led when a lieutenant in the Massachusetts regiment 
Aerie point on the Potomac, and having subsequently 

in a he i » 2 . : * 
Shoe pee 
sscription of his personal 
“ppearance, pedigree, etc., stand in the book as though the 


woun 


author had simply narrated facts drawn from the most 
interesting period in the real Major Abbott's life. The 
second of the correspondents referred to writes from Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, that Captain King’s character of Fal- 
coner, in Between the Lines—Faleoner being a dashing 
young southerner in the cavalry arm of the service, in love 
with Miss Armistead, of Fauquier County, Virginia—was 
possibly suggested by the correspondent’s father, who was 
a Falconer, a dashing young southerner, in the cavalry 
arm of the service, in love with Miss Armistead of Fau- 
quier County, Virginia; that the resemblance ceases at 
that point, however, for there was no want of bravery in 
the real Falconer’s nature, and he loved his Miss Armi- 
stead to some purpose. In reply, Captain King has said 
that he knew nothing of Major Abbott’s career and ser- 
vices when he wrote A War-time Wooing, and never 
dreamed there were Falconers in Fauquier County when 
he wrote Between the Lines. 

Mr. W. H. Frost, conceiving that the Wagner-legend 
would be interesting, for its grandeur and simplicity, even 
to children has told it in a straightforward style in a book 
called The Wagner Story Book. The illustrations are by 
Sydney Burleigh. Lovers of German music should rejoice 
in that the interest of children is to be aroused for these 
fascinating tales. Scribners publish the book. 


English critics seem agreed for once that Mr. Hall 





William F. Apthorp’s book, Musie and Music Lovers and | 


The visitor tried to lighten the critic’s melan- 


that thought comes most readily when I am walking, and 
my stories and verses take shape most readily when I am 
ont of doors. Some things I find it best to dictate while 
walking about the room, and when I am engaged on these 
my wife acts as amanuensis. Writing is usually a very 
painful business with me, but after I have been at work for 
a little time this feeling often wears off, and I get through 
a good deal. But that is not always the case.” 

The third and final volume of the Memoirs of Chan 
cellor Pasquier, covering the years 1814, 1815, will be 
issued at once by the Scribners. 

Mr. William Winter’s Life of Edwin Booth will appear 
in September in the uniform edition of his works. This 
edition will have a new portrait of Edwin Booth as Ham- 
let not heretofore published. 


Timar’s Two Worlds, which is the masterpiece of M. 
Jokai, the celebrated Hungarian novelist, is published in 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


Gen. A. W. Greely’s sad tale of his Three Years of 
Arctic Service, first published in two volumes, is to be re- 
issued by the Scribners in a new, one-volume edition, con- 
taining all the original matter and _ illustrations, and re- 
duced to half the original price. 


The Pall Mall Budget has in a recent issue a clever in- 
terview with one of the Yale team, and if the writer credits 





Caine’s powerful romance, The Manxman, is his strongest 
work. 





Still another bit of literature to add to the immense 
| masses of writings about Napoleon, now coming out. This 
is an article on Corsica, by Mr. C. H. Adams of Philadel- 
phia, and is designed to help make clear the forthcoming 
Life of Napoleon to be published by the Century Com- 
| pany. Mr. Adam’s article will appear in the next number 
of the Century magazine. The author describes a reeent 
visit to Corsica and his impressions of the places associ- 
ated with the early life of the Emperor. Andre Castaigne 
has prepared a number of drawings for the article, and 


there will be some reproductions of photographs made by 


|Mr. Adams. He succeeded in getting an excellent picture 
of Napoleon's birthplace at Ajaccio. The old palace 


stands in a very narrow street and the rooms, Mr. Adams 











says, are gloomy and unattractive. 


Mr Julian Ralph has gone to the Orient, where he will 
make for Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Magazine studies 


of the conditions in Japan, among other places. He will 


forward accounts of whatever he may witness of the war 
between that country and China. He will be met at Yoko- 
hama by Mr. C. D. Weldon, the artist, who has long been 
familiar with Oriental life, and who will co-operate with 


Mr. Ralph in this work. 

The first edition of Mad Sir Uchtred, the new novel by 
|the author of The Raiders, was exhausted at the publish- 
ers, on the day of issue. 

Mr. Kidd’s remarkable book on Social Evolution has 

reached its sixth edition in this country, while the book 
iseems to be almost equally successful in England, where 
the publishers are advertising the fourth edition. 
They will also issue, uniform in style with the Ships 
| That Pass and In Varying Moods, a story entitled An Al- 
tar of Earth. By a new English writer. This will be 
published simultaneously in London and New York, and 
is duly protected by American copyright. 





The Barras Memoirs, which are at last to appear in 
print, are said to be filled with personal anecdotes and 
tales more or less scandalous concerning his contempora- 
| ries of the Revolutionary period. A large portion of the 
| four volumes is filled with abuse of the Bonapartes and of 


| the Empress Josephine. 


The September Harper’s contains A New England 
Prophet, the story of an Adventist alarm by Mary E. Wil- 
| kins ; The General’s Bluff, founded on a frontier cam- 
|paign of General Crook, by Owen Wister; The Tug of 
| War, a tale of English men and women in Greece; chap- 
| ters of The Golden House, Charles Dudley Warner’s novel 
| of New York society, and the first of a two-part story of 
| Narragansett Pier, by Brander Matthews. 
There is a new picture of Ibsen, by an irreverent 
| Frenchman, published in Le Figaro. The writer caught 
| Ibsen at breakfast in Christiania. He portrays an old 


;man with a scarlet face and dishelved, snowy hair, who, 
j e . 


| 


| sitting at table, is served with a tankard of beer and a 
|flagon of native brandy. He takes a big comb from his 
pocket and combs his hair by the aid of a mirror inside his 
|high hat, meanwhile drinking alternately the beer and 
| brandy till both are gone. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch, who is planning a full-sized novel, 
\thus describes his systematic life. “I never do more 
| than a thousand words a day, and sometimes it may not be 
more than a hundred and fifty words. I always devote 
the mornings to work. Whether the result is a thousand 
words or only a couple of sentences, I do not believe in 
waiting for inspiration; the effort must be made I find 


Yale with a membership of 12,000, who shall say the col- 
lege doesn’t deserve it. 


One of Leconte de Lisle’s best mots was directed at 
Baudelaire. “ Baudelaire,” he said, “was a good fellow 


| who used to churn his brain as one churns butter, to find 
strange ideas.” 


A new edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s well-known book on 
| the Makers of Florence is coming from, the Macmillans in 
| September. It is in four volumes intended for separate 
| distribution, a volume each being devoted to Dante, Sa- 
vonarola, The Castle Builders, The Piagnoni Painters. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once Part II. of 
Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
various writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Part I- 
presented the narrative from the earliest times to the ac- 
cession of Edward I. Part II. continues the narrative to 
the death of Henry VII. 

Mr. Beresford Hope has sold the Saturday Review. 
The purchaser is a lawyer, Mr. L. H. Edmunds. He 
announces that Mr. Pollock will still keep the editorial 
chair and that the policy of the paper will remain 
unchanged which is all good news to Americans. The 
Saturday Review knows very little about America, but it 
comes out from week to week with a great many things it 
does not know, and they are entertaining reading, being 
always presented in good diction. 
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Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown & cl 

I Forbid the Banns. By Frank Frankfort Moore. New York: 
eee Renaming 0. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown 
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Le pays des Camisards. Par Jacques Porcher. Paris: Hen- 
nuyer. 

Marly-le-Roi. ParC. Piton. Paris: Cerf, 

Poéma italicum quod inscribitur la Storia dela Biancl l 
Bruna. H. Varnhagen. Erlangen: Junge. 5 ei 

Revue de metrique et de versification. T.1.No. 1. Paris: Cerf. 

St. Maur. By A. Sergeant. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

Timar’s Two Worlds. By MaurusJokai. Translated by Mrs. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, SETEMBER 1. 
Faith chooses simple words 
To express the heart's firm trust ; 
While varnished words of subterfuge 
Truth tramples in the dust. 
Lucinda Bowser. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
‘The world is too much with us; early and late, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Wordsworth. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
Out upon time! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve ? 
Bryon. 
‘TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Charity 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 
Prior. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
Shakespeare. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
Herbert. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up? 


Southey. 


BIRDS OF ISLESBOROUGH, MAINE. 

On the south end of Islesborough, an island in the re- 
gion called by tradition Narumbega, there lie about four 
hundred and fifty aeres of woods. This tract is known as 
Pentagoét, the Indian name for Penobscot, and in the Bay 
bearing this name Islesborough is situated. ‘The view from 
the highest point, which is about one hundred feet above 
the sea, is very grand; spruce-covered islands with their 
serrated edges dot the bay, making it a characteristic scene 
of the Maine coast. 

Far to the west the Camden Hills, Megunticook the 
highest, rising thirteen hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea, form a mountainous background for the 
town of Camden itself 
To the south lie 


that nestles down on the shores at 


their base. the islands North Vinal and 
Vinal Haven; the two together are called the Fox Islands, 
and many others too numerous to name divide the Bay 
into many smaller bays and channels. This view is said to 
resemble strongly the English Lakes. The rugged gray 
slate-stone shores, the yellow tinge of the sea-weed at low 
tide, above them the dark green foliage of the spruces and 
now and then the lighter shades of a tall beech, with an oc- 
casional glimpse of a red-brown meadow, make the islands 
themselves beautiful. 

Among the firs on the west side of the point facing the 
water is an interesting grave-yard of the early settlers, the 
dates on the head stones, which are either native slate or 
marble, go back as far as the year 1781, showing how long 
ago the island was inhabited. 

The larger birds first attract one’s attention, and the 
most numerous of these in summer are the gulls, crows and 
fish-hawks. the latter birds breed 
in large numbers on the island, and the ery of the osprey 
as he circles over the water for his prey is a familiar sound. 
A pair of chimney swifts evidently dwelt in the chimney 
of the house in which I was staying, ‘as they were con- 
tinually circling the sky with their cousins the barn 
swallows. 

Juucos 


The former as well as 


could be seen frequently; their plumage 
seemed duller since I last saw them as they passed through 
Boston in the early spring on their way north. Chipping, 
song and white throated sparrows inhabited the island, and 
I was surprised to see only three robins during my visit. 
On Saturday afternoon, August 4, | wandered down the 
hill to the lowlands towards Pendleton’s Point. Clumps of 
waving ferns grew round the rocks and boulders that 
were scattered through the rough fields, and red-thistles 
bristled from the grass. A sparrow hawk flew off over 
the woods as I approached, and a fox sparrow took refuge 
in the depths of a dark spruce. The air was laden with 
the delicious odor of the balsam firs, sweet fern and wild 
roses; deep maroon cones hung on the branches of the 
spruce and made a striking contrast to the green limbs. 

A field sparrow sang from some distant tree and a pair 
of kingbirds scolded as I drew near their domain. Two 
chickadees, a black poll warbler and a Peabody bird 
hovered among the firs, not showing the slightest fear at 
my inspecting them so closely. Many half-dead trees 
were draped in long festoons of silvery moss, making each 
look like a Christmas-tree and bringing to mind bleak 





December. From the shores came the whistle of spotted 
and least sandpipers, and from the woods the ‘ flick, flick, 
flick’ of a golden-winged woodpecker. Large flame- 
colored toad-stools and fungi grew among the pine needles 
on the ground, and I could hear all day the tinkling of 
cow bells from the fields behind the woods, like the sounds 
of the bells from the cattle grazing on the Swiss mountain 
sides. Two red-eyed and a redstart fluttered 
through the birches and alders in a small patch of swampy 
land. 


vireos 


In the winter of 1893 a snowy owl was shot on this 
land, and eagles are also to be occasionally seen during 
the winter months. I was told by a resident that ducks, 
loons and various other sea birds are plentiful in the 
autumn and winter. In the early morning, between sun- 
rise and six, the sweet song of the white-throated sparrow 
could be heard; he is one of the finest songsters in the 
Maine woods, and as he stands on the top of a waving 
spruce and pours forth his song 


»? 


who would not listen ? 
The backs of crabs and sea urchins I found in great 
numbers along the shores; the coloring of the latter was 
exquisite. Great blue and night heron could be seen 
standing at low tide in the water in search of the small 
fish | heard the soft 
whistle of a yellow-leg as he flew over the bay on the 


that abound in the shallow inlets. 
morning of August 5, and the chattering of red squirrels 
often filled the air. The note of a golden-crowned kinglet 
woods as I down on the island on 
Soft white fleecy clouds 
slowly across the sky made changing shadows on the 
Camden Hills and the dark forests of the many islands. 
Between North Haven and Mark Island you could catch 
of the of coasting 
schooners pass on their way to and from the Grand Banks ; 


some were near enough for one to distinguish their sails 


came from the drove 


the same morning. 


a glimpse ocean, where numbers 


while others were hull down in the distance. 

The road-sides were already gilded with golden-rod, 
the first tear of summer, and wild raspberries grew in the 
fields and along the fences. On the southern side of the 
point I discovered a yellow-rump, black poll and pine 
warbler, as they were feeding in some ground juniper. 


The plumage of the yellow-rump was very brilliant. Bunch 


berries grew in thick patches in the fields and ‘ butter and | 


eggs’ were also abundant. Numbers of seal could be seen 


at low tide on the exposed ledges. ‘Their heads are very 


much like a dog’s and their eyes have a soft, sad, indescrib 


able expression. Whistle-wing ducks, known generally as 


‘ whistlers,’ were common in the bay, and herring gulls were | 


also numerous. 


On the afternoon of Thursday, the 9th, as I sat on the | 


upper deck of the little steamer Catherine which threaded 
her way among the islands as she steamed toward Rock- 
land, I looked back at Pentagoét as it lay under the heavy 
rain clouds of a Northeast storm. It had been raining 
since the evening previous and the dark clouds had just 
begun to lighten, when, through a rift, the sun shot down, 
turning the Island, that a few minutes before had been 
gray and forbidding, into a glory of light and warmth, 
while the Camden Hills and the other neighboring islands 
remained the same, leaden and dull. In a few minutes we 
rounded the break-water outside of Rockland Harbor, and 
Islesborough has passed from view. 
Reoinatp Heser Howe, Jr. 





Living Pictures. 


The form of entertainment called Living Pictures is 
rife in our midst; it cannot be longer overlooked. It dis- 


pleases certain people ; over in London Lady Henry Somer- | 


set has been trying to get the British Philistine to shudder 
the Living Pictures off the stage; in New York Mr. 
Anthony Comstock failed to have this form of entertain- 
ment suppressed. In Boston, as yet, no one has seen any 
harm in Living Pictures. 

The general idea of this kind of entertainment is not a 
new one. Tableaux and figures posing in frames, as 
make-believe pictures, are an old form of entertainment, 
years ago driven off the professional stage by amateurs 
who, being able to pose quite as weil as professionals, gave 
the public a surfeit of tableaux. The Living Pictures 
of to-day differ from those of forty years ago only in that 
they are better lighted and less draped. 

The latter difference, however, is undoubtedly thorough- 
going; it may or may not change the whole emotion with 
which the public regards Living Pictures. If it means 
simply the addition of the nude to the range of beautiful 
subjects, then so much the better, but it is not necessary 
to say that the models must be really beautiful. If 
means the exhibition on the stage of unclothed women for 
the sake of exciting unholy emotions, then Living Pictures 
are instantly to be condemned. 

At present there appears to be little danger of this. 
There are, I believe, three theatres presenting Living 
Pictures in Boston. In one, there is no lack of drapery in 
any picture. It seems to be the curious fact that the 


drifting | 


it | 


SEPTEMBER | 1 


places of amusemert which cater to the Jess arte 
elements of the community are most cautious in th 
of exposure. 

In Mr. Keith's Theatre, there are severg) 
wherein statues in the nude or nearly so are 
I went to see the performance the other 
observe the effect upon the audience, 








Locratie 
© Matter 


tableany 
reproduced 
day, rather 
than to enjoy th 
entertainment, though it was excellent, of its king z 


One figure at Keith’s, in a full suit of tights. oa Meant 
to represent the Venus di Medici—] Suppose—and Sen 
was a country-man looking at it while his wife turned ae 
Slightly suggestive ; but the audience ete 


The pose of the Vy 
wrong, and the model was not beautiful 
of classic form. 


her head. 
in no way affected by it. ents wu 
48 to features 
But, as I say, th 
scene did not appear demoralizing to the observers. 1 : 


That was deplorable. 


was very little applause. Another nearly nude fig Rese 
the Polar Star; it excited immense enthusiasm, but the: 
was obviously for the spectacular effect of lights, ete me 
for the model. Nothing could have been more chaste and 
cold in its atmosphere than this picture. ‘The mod and : 
in this picture was not of classic proportions. a 

But the pictures that were best received were tain atte 
ring war-scenes, wherein only men appeared, and « me 
half-dozen pictures wherein the chief figures wer el 
the daintiest of little girls in full suits of ¢ chte } 
not a suspicion of the sensuous about them r 





straight to the hearts of the audience. 


Therefore, I believe that as yet the picture 
| demoralizing in their character, and to follow ¢ 
|of American audiences, at least, it does 

that they will grow worse than they ar 

| really ought to be better; but whatever th: 

| are not alluring. 

WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN, 


The New England weather service has issued the { 
ing weather-crop bulletin for the week ending Aug 
1894 : 


Moderate showers fell over the greater part of New 


iow 


England on Monday, the 20th, though the heaviest fall, gs 
reported in the bulletin of last week, was in the immediat 
vicinity of Boston. During the week only ver 


4) 





showers have fallen on the extreme southern coast and jz 


The showers 
dew have revived conditions a little in Con: 


| northern New Hampshire and Maine. 


most of central and western Massachusetts and in Vers 
jand New Hampshire the drought conditions are every da 
growing more serious. 

A general frost prevailed in the lowlands on the» 
ing of the 22d, doing some damage to tender crops int 
| southern states rather more than in the northern sect 
On the morning of the 27th a frost occurred in Ver 
j}and New Hampshire that did considerable damag 
places. ‘The weather bureau station at Northfield recorded 
a minimum of 32°, while in other places the thermometer 
fell lower than that. The greatest damage was done 
the valleys in the highland districts of these two states 

Mostly favorable conditions have prevailed in Maine 
|during the week, although it is getting dry, and the be 
weather of the last week was injurious to potatoes. Pots 
toes are rusting badly in the vicinity of Caribou, Aroostoo 
county. They are turning out well where being dug 


Penobscot and _ Piscatagult 
There are many rotting in Kennebec ( 
A ppies are 


growing well, though many have fallen from the trees 


Washington, Kennebec, 
counties. 
Pumpkins and squashes will not be abundant. 


central counties. Fall feed is good in most places and 


pastures hold out well. 
fast. 


Corn is pushing to maturit) 


The drought continues to serious extent in New Hamp 
shire, and all crops are suffering very much. Some reper 
that not for years have the springs been so low as ™* 
Corn is doing very well, except on dry land ; late pianiee 
Feed 
pastures, and there the mowed fields have started ver) 
little. 

There has been little grass seed sown yet this samme 
rather 


for fodder, is not growing well. is very poor 


Grair is threshing out 
i i ; ; } iro ont 
light in Grafton and Belknap counties. [he droug 
affecting the fruit on the trees, as much is dropp!™ 
Beans that were ™ 
; _ . “cat of Le 
Light damage by the fr 


a 


the et 


as all are waiting for rain. 








| that remaining grows very slowly. 
|ripe are drying up. 
| 22d, but considerable in mountain valleys on , 
Some pieces of potatoes are dead with rust in Coos ¢™ 
but no rot has been reported. 

prevaee 


A week of sunshine and drying weather has | 
in Vermont. 


Crops are suffering in most soctions © 
| want of rain, pastures are getting dry and streams 1¥* 
No damage of any amount is reporte ~ 
The sunshine § m 
harvested ® 


| ing rapidly. 
the frost of the 22nd in this state. 

| ing up the apples well, and much grain is being 
northern counties with the fine weather. — 

Fall apples are very plenty. Tobacco is be!” ¥ 
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ea he Windham county and is very good. Squashes 
ves 


j pumpkins promise a small eo ee 
and pe » rapid’y and is a fine growth, with well-filled ears. 
“me being filled. In Windsor county the potatoes 
wnced a very good crop, and as far as dug are 


matt 

Silos are 

oF eoiaaiet ; they are light in northern counties. 

4 has been a fine week in Massachusetts for work, and 

one are maturing well, though it is so dry in places that 

“ wre ripening too fast, and much fruit is dropping. It 

e* ¥ roughout the state, but there are local sections 

showers seem to have passed by that give very 

ng reports, indeed. 

hardly a county but has one or more of these 
s. and there corn is poor and wilting, potatoes 
second crop, pastures very dry and bare, fruit 
, seed starting, etc. The second crop will 
be light everywhere on dry land, but on moder- 
ind it promises fairly well. Corn is doing well 
orally and sweet corn is plenty. Grapes are ripening 
ans Strawberry beds set for next year are running 
very well and look nicely. Beans are reported to be of 
rowth and filling well. In Middlesex county onions 
The frost on the 22d did considerable damage 

orn, cranberries, etc., on low lands. 

Showers came the first part of the week in places in 
| doing great good, but in other sections, 
the same town, no rain fell. Wells and streams 

very low, some farmers in Providence county 
water along distance to the wells. Cattle have 
fed at the barn, and even then a great shortage of 

k is re ed. Fruit of nearly all kinds promises to 

pin Washington county. No damage of 
reported from the frost of the 22d. 

gh wells and springs continue very low in Con- 

nd all crops would make better growth with 

rainfall, yet the moderate showers on the 20th and 
eavy dews that have deposited on nearly every night 
« week, have served to keep most crops growing 

well and to partly revive pastures and mowed fields. 
s almost impossible to plow f>r rye, the ground is so 
there is complaint that turnip seed does not come 


we Late 


set cabbage is making a good growth. Corn 
ry land is not earing well, but on moist land is a good 
»; some corn has been cut in southern counties. Pota- 


« are eing 


lug and are reported light everywhere. It 


weather for harvesting tobacco, and most of 





uly setting has been cut in good condition. The 
nions is of a very light crop. ‘The outlook for 
s, pears and grapes is very good indeed. Peaches 
EDUCATIONAL. 
BEPSnELeY School, 
q Boylston Street, cor of Berkeley. 
A graded school for boys and girls. Prepares for all collegi- 


ons, and also maintains English course with 
vr German junior department. 


Eleventh year Sept. 24. Catalogues. 
OPEN DAILY 9 to 12. 


FAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 





NEw England Conservatory of Music. 


Foun led by 
Dr. Esen TournJEE 
Music 


CaRL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, and Languages. 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 6. 
open for registration Aug. 30. Prospectus Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


WORCESTER Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. Gist year begins Sept. 


rhorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
cates admit to various colleges. 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
raries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, 


laboratories, 


+ rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 

nt, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
‘ectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. Al! build- 

ings heated bysteam. Ample playgrounds. 

Db. W. ABERCROM BIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Der 
Jt 


CHAUNCY-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


md OF Ate rtie Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 

wa sa pee a needs. Thorough preparation for the 

porn * “ tute of Technology, for business and for 
. ee a. pecial students received into all classes. 

sigete a and Physics are taught by laboratory 

aay nstruction 18 given in Sloyd. There is Military 
“iil tor boys. Year begins Sept. 12. 


693 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 





M —— Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N,. H. 
A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ul summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SumMER TuIrIon. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


| JNION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 


DIRECTORS; 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lilustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 





F. M. COWLES. 
sc peterataegecs School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 


sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 


courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in | 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting | 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent | 
ou application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. ‘twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 18064. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. } 


Ra Aoron» 


6 thas Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


| 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. | 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


A'es for Teaching Art and History. 


series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 


| 
} 
| 
The Prang Educational Company are now publishing | 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. | 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on | 


exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. | 


An illustratei circular, showing the subjects thus tae | 
published, will be mailed on application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 


New York. 
PP RIVATE Tutoring. 


151 Wabash Ave. | 


Boston. Chicago. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more t!:an | 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te: us 
reasonable. Address. | 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
CAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau | 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, i 


AMER! 


| 
j 








Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
| qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
| Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 


specialty 


Posse Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
893. Address 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., | 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 

Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. | 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 

certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary | 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art | 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine | 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location ' 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8c., Principal 


} 





vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in | cluding Text Books and Stationery. 


 Ctethdaet Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 
logue address the Rector, 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


ce * Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 





LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special  ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rey. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


i" ATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
A VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 


| upon applieation. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


EyeaAce Musical! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauled free 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 


557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful”expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
Woman's Medica! College of Pennsyl- 

vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinies of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 


9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
lllustrated catalogue free. 





GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





THe Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departmerts, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALD“ SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


— THE—— 


Duchesse Glove. 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fitting glove made; and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


PRICE LIST. 


Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 








Colors ; : : ; . $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Black ; 1.75 


Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 


Colors > . . 7 . 1,50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 

Black . : : ; . Bs 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black : ‘ . 1.65 
Four Medium Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colors and Black 1.50 


Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black ; : ‘ ; .. wee 
Seven Hook Undressed Kid, Colors 


and Black ; ‘ ; 2° 
Mousequetaire, Undressed Kid, Col 

ors and Black E . . 2,00 
Mousequetaire, Dressed Kid, Colors 

and Black 2.25 
Men’s T'wo Button ‘ 1.50 
Men’s ‘Two Clasp , 1.50 


Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan 
garoo 


Men’s Two Clasp Plain Black . : 


5 


elel 


CHANDLER & CO,, Sole Agents, 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of 
this Silk are, Fast Col 
ors and High Lustre. 

It is not only 


for Crocheting. but 
for Knitting and 



















been ebtain- 
ed by merethan 
a half centu- 

ry'’s experi- 


wise buyer wil! 
consider this fact. 
Awarded the Gold Medal seats Diploma of Honor 
at the California International 

ence Home Needlework” for 1894 muly. 
Subjects: Corticelli Darning. 22 new designs; Knitting, 
Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, embroidered 
with Certicelli Wash Silk, Send 6c, mentioning year, 






UTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME MERRY. 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to § P. m., daily. 
Thursdays exeepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


ef all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. 
The Docter’s free dispensary for the poor is 
still eentinued at her office , Tuesdays, from 6 to 
M 





P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 





EMPLOYERS. 
The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to empleyers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laberers of 


all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


in silk | 


xposition,18%4, **Fler- | 


we will mail you the book , 96 pages, 90 illustrations, | 
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SONG. 
Swallow, foretelling a rainy day, 
Skimming the swathes of the new-mown hay, 
Fly high, fly low, 
I'd have you know, 
Naught care I of to-morrow’s weather, 
For my love and I will be together, 
And when that my love and I do meet— 
“Sweet,” did you say, little bird? “ Sweet, 
sweet?’’ 


Swallow, foretelling a sunny sky, 
Merrily circling the poplars high, 
Fly high, fly low, 
I’d have you know, 
Or skies be sunny, or day be drear, 
Naught care I of the morrow’s weather, 
My love is coming, and will be here; 
My love and I will be together, 
And when that my love and I do meet— 
“Sweet,” did you say, little bird? 
sweet!” 


“Sweet, 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Miss Lillie J. Martin, a vice-principal of 
a girls’ high school in San Francisco, has 
resigned her place there to enter Géttingen 
| University as a student. 





Only three or 
| four women have hitherto been admitted 
to this German university’s privileges. 
| Miss Martin is a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, and relinquishes a salary of $2,000 a 
year to continue her studies in Germany, 
which will bein the line of experimental 


psychology. 

Dr. R. Baynes of Rockland, Me., though 
ninety-nine years of age, is still strong and 
He 
tea, 
He lives chiefly on 
graham diet, with fruits and vegetables, 
with the exception of potatoes. He drinks 
water, milk and chocolate, and seldom any 
thing else. 





active and goes about the streets daily. 


|is vigorously opposed to tobacco, 


; 
| coffee and liquors. 


He has an almost full and per- 
fect set of natural teeth, and, though he 
He 
|has not, except when away from home, 
‘slept in a 


wears glasses, his sight is excellent. 
bed or even on a mattress for 
over fifty years. He has a reclining chair 
of iron framework over which he spreads a 


few comforters and blankets. 


A writer in the Cleveland Leader says of 
Allen G. Thurman: 
ten of the blunt directness of Judge Thur- 


“ Much has been writ- 


man’s manner and his profanity and con- 
vivial habits. An old friend of his said to 
me to-day: In his earlier life the judge was 
said to be very profane. When angry he 
was an orotund swearer, and had few equals. 
In all my intercourse with him, however, 
extending over practically our whole lives, 
for we were reared together in Chillicothe, 
I never heard him utter an oath. His uncle, 
old Governor Bill Allen, with whom he read 
law, was avery profane man, and I suppose 
young Allen ‘caught onto’ the habit from 
him.” 


After the close of his term of office, 
Governor Northen of Georgia will devote 
his time to the business of attracting immi- 
gration to Georgia. He was the principal 
of a school before his election, and recently 
declined an offer to take charge of a 
Southern college. 

An American, John Hays Hammond, is 
the engineer of the British South African 
Company, and receives a salary of $60,000 
a year. 

Henry W. Cramp, the busy secretary of 
the great Cramp Shipbuilding Company, is 
an enthusiastic botanist and is particularly 
interested in the study of ferns and palms. 
His father, Charles H. Cramp, is also 
unusually well versed in the same science, 
and is said to be one of the best posted 
men in the country on the commercial and 
utilitarian value of the various woods of 
the United States. 

The oldest active professor in Germany 
is said to be Privy Councillor Stickel, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Jena, who 
recently celebrated the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of his birth. It was Professor Stickel 
who answered Prince Bismarck’s question 
as to his age in the following manner: “I 
have seen Napoleon I; Germany in its 
condition of deepest disgrace. I have 
known Goethe, and in him seen Germany 
at the pinnacle of its literary development ; 
and now, I in see Your Highness, him who 





brought our Fatherland to the pinnacle of 
political development.” 

A window in memory of Major John 
Caldwell, the first Mayor of Hartford, Conn., 
has been placed in the Centre Church of 
that city by Major John C., Parsons, his 
grandson. Major Caldwell was one of the 
most prominent and influential citizens of 
Hartford during the fifty years preceding 
the war of the Revolution. He was one of 
the Commissioners appointed to erect the 
State Capitol in Hartford, and signed the 
lottery tickets authorized by the Legisla- 
ture to pay for it. 

Mrs. B. S. Leathers, wife of the comman- 
der of the Mississippi steamer Natchez, 
has made an application for a captain's 
license. She is described as a “gentle 
little woman, with a very pretty face,” and 
she says of her application, “ For thirteen 
years I have lived on the river, knowing, I 
may say, every turn and twist in the Miss- 
issippi, every landing from New Orleans to 
Vicksburg and every corner of the Natchez, 
lower deck, as 


from pilot-house to 


thoroughly as though it were a home on 


land.” 





her 
| husband, Count Bozenta von Chlapowski 
| has sailed for Bremen. 


| The will of the late Jeremiah Marston of 


| Hampton, N. H., gives $50 to the Metho- 
| dist Church to buy ropes for its bell. It 


| Mme. Modjeska, accompanied by 


also orders placed upon his grave in the 
old cemetery, where his interment is the 
first in sixty years, a boulder from his 
grounds inscribed: “Marstons died in 
1690, 1790, and 1890,” with the date of the 
death of a first Marston in Hampton, the 
deceased’s grandfather and his cousin, 
General Gilman Marston, of Exeter. 

A Texas newspaper says that Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton A. the 
wealthiest negroes in Texas,” are now mak- 
ing a tour of the principal cities of the Old 
World. 
| Mme. 
| pyramid four metres high erected at the 


Saker, “ possibly 





Jules Ferry has had a granite 


|tomb of her husband in the cemetery of | 


Saint Dié Paris. Inscribed on one side in 


lletters of gold is an extract from the will 
of the statesman, beginning: “ I desire to 
repose in the same tomb as my father and 
my sister.” 
pedestal is a bronze bust of Ferry, copied 
after the marble one by Guillaume, which 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1887. 


In front of the pyramid ona 


Edwin F. Searles, who married the widow 
of Mark Hopkins of California, has pre- 
sented two valuable pictures to the Hopkins 
Institute of Art, in San Francisco. The 
institute is a department of the University 
of Califarnia, and occupies the castle-like 
house built by the late Mark Hopkins for 
his own residence. 


Thomas A. Garfield, the only brother of 
the assassinated president, is living on a 
farm sixteen miles from Graad Rapids. He 
is more than seventy years old, and is now 
lame with rheumatism and suffers with 
neuralgia. Inthe house opposite dwells 
James A. Garfield, his son, also a farmer, 
who has recently been elected justice of 
the peace. 

The youngest sea-captain in the coasting 
trade is believed to be Mark L. Gilbert, 
who runs the schooner Addie Wessels be- 
tween Rockland, Me., and this city. He is 
only seventeen years old, but has followed 
the sea since he was ten years old, having 
been mate for his father for two years. 


John Wanamaker’s Bible Union tendered 
him an .enthusiastic welcome in Philadel- 
phia, on his return home from his recent 
European trip. He made a brief address 
to the great congregation assembled to 
greet him, recounting some of his ex- 
periences while abroad. 


It was reported a few days ago ina 
North Dakota paper that Budd Doble, the 
horseman, whose catarrhal name has been 
connected with some of the greatest 
achievements of trotting horses, and who 
has received deserved distinction for it in 
the verse of Oliver Wendell Holmes, was 
about to run for Congress in that state. To 





a Chicago reporter,bh ~ever, he has denied 








the story that he was about 
superfluous honor, with ther 
man who had driven horses Ss 
had had trouble enough w 
politics. 


1 Seek ii, 
emark that, 
'S SO long a he 
ithort Boing % 


Colonel F. C. Pierce of Chi. va 
gaged in compiling the qcnedlians — 
Whitney family of Massachusetts T 
emigrant ancestor settled th, re is nell _ 
has thus far succeded in Securing th w: 
of 30,000 descendants of the origina 
grant. 


Of the 


C how, 


oP 


Deafness Cannot Be Cure, 


by local applications, as they , ne 
the diseased portion of the car," 
only one way to cure Deafness sake 
by constitutional remedies. Deaf, 
caused by an inflamed condition 
mucous lining of the Eustachia; 
When this tube gets inflamed yoy 
rumbling sound or imperfect hear, 
when it is entirely closed Deafne 
result, and unless the inflammation 
taken out and this tube restored t¢ 
mal condition, hearing wil] } 
forever; nine cases out of 
by catarrh, which is not 
inflamed condition of the muco 
We will give One Hundred p 
any case of Deafness (caused by 
that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Cure. Send for circulars, free 
F. J. CHENEY & Co, 7 
{= Sold by Druggists, 75 





€ 


For Over Fifty Vears 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuP has te 
used by millions of mothers tor thetr chien 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the rom 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and ts the mm 
remedy for Dia rh@a. 2%e. a bottle. seu .. 
ail druggists throughot the world, Be sure » 

ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING Srp P 


6.0.1 gin 


correo | DURE 











SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT 
NEVER supplied except in 


Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Maat Bovey KGn4 


Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR— 


HORSES 


‘ 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for lst 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. 4 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any tm 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


{ EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
( DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 





Surgeons 


. 
Rheumatisn 
Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by Dr. PAR? 


Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $1.00. es or by mal 


PARK MEDICAL (l: 
7 Park Sa.; Boston. 


Drug stor 
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starvation diet. 


Obesity, 





local and general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


placement and othe 


suf ports or operations. 


Fl 


No Char 


ing develops the 
ge for Consultation. 


at or Contracted Chests, 


bust like honest chest expansion. 


r difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improvec 
by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


PARK 
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ON THE RIVER, 


vreen willow trees toss and quiver 
Their dripping boughs in the moonlight pale, 
te dance and die on the shining river, 

= sis shadows darken and shake and shiver 
“t distant gleam of one far white sail. 


The gra 


vou going, you rushing water? 
re you taking our boat to-night? 
at rest, and the tide has caught 


here art 
\ ra 
she oats are 
gh unknown fields has the current 
yugt ner, 
snks slip by in the misty light. 
ireaming river is full of voices 
eatures that whisper and call to me; 
. +} 


\ eir 


speech, and my heart rejoices 
e more all the woodland noises 


ness and rest 


he glamour of night and June 


the earth is the earth of yore; 
the desk and the counter may rule the 


lL know that 
igi 
noontime, 
They cannot touch us when comes the moon 
time, 


The magic endureth forever more! 


And the beauty of life, and the fair earth’s 
glory, 
And the color that deepens in wave and sky, 
‘ he artist's dream and the poet’s storv, 
Will last when our heads grow bent and hoary; 
Are the real things that can never die 
gh the day’s toil sicken and blind our | 
4 se our eyes that we fear the light, 
8 esdown, and our eyelids freeing, 
Ve weand know what is worth the seeing, 
A e again in the summer night 


AN HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENT. 


FREDERIC ERNEST HOLMAN. 


From Romance.) 
" 


Yes,” said the Doctor, leaning back in 


. s chair, and looking at me intently, “ yes, 
, s you say, I believe that there is in exis- 
" to-day a marvellous power which is 
A AS partially understood, but of 
¢ which we have had glimpses by peculiar 
r 


ases of hypnotic and mesmeric influences, 
remonitions, and many other inexplicable 
mysterious phenomena.” 

And you | 


ase your opinion upon what 


rse Ol reasoning ? 


soning 
4 


is this,” he replied. ‘If 
there has always been, as 
is we have any definite knowledge, 
g of the natural with the super- 
mingling of the earthly 
unearthly, which, though always 
fied at by the greater part of 
yet is believed in, and experi- 

by some few. 


notce 


on 


Those who 
to venture into this realm of 
ience have discovered what? Com- 


| 
t 


thing 


ave area 
ts 


HO 


as to the origin or 
ty of the power which is manifested, 
great deal in regard to what can be 

ts application. Here, then, is a 

grand held for research, and I firmly believe 
the course of time, this power will 
© Sought out, handled and controlled, with 
‘t accuracy as the electric current on 

te fegraph-wire. Of course, as our 
“nowledge to-day is limited, our power is 
imited. If a man is able to hypnotize 
it is generally conceded that he 
Stronger mind of the two. But 
marvellous control over the other 
msist wholly in that? 
NK 





ther 


CF 


11S 


I, for my part, 
‘* not, and I know that you will agree 
‘me when I say that this occult power 





will at no dic 

sade: ~~ en day be more fully compre- 

h€nded. ar ite er 
es and its fuller comprehension wil 
a mark an era.” 


Pita Op : . 
meen I exclaimed, “you have had 
OT thi z 

mething more than reasoning to give you 





| 
| 





SQUARE. 


these views; you have had experience.” 

“ You are right in your surmise,” said he 
“T have had experience, and as it is toc 
late to give you the history of that ex 
perience to-night, if you have no engage 
ment for to-morrow evening, and 
me to do so, I will relate it to you then,” 

‘I am more than anxious to hear it,”’ 
replied, “acd will be here about eight.” 


I left the house with a feeling that at last 


I 


did on this great subject, and who evidently 


had found some one who thought as I 


understood the problems with which I was 
endeavoring to wrestle. 1 was a bachelor 


and, having an income capable of support 


jing me handsomely, had devoted my time 
of the night sets | + ~ 


| to trying to search out and understand the 


| 














power which showed itself, or a portion of 
itself, in various mesmeric and hypnotic 


revelations. 


a person who agreed with me in my views 


An 


of the matter until a short time before. 
article in a leading magazine on this sub 
ject expressed 


my views exactly. 


a friend and helpmate in my investigations, 


I ventured to call upon him. 


Eight o'clock the next evening found me 
at the doctor’s residence, and soon we were 


| smoking fragrant Havanas, with our chairs 


desire 


I had never been able to find 


The 
author was a doctor of repute in another 
portion of the city, and in my desire to find 





gations and experiments together. One 
evening he entered my office, where I was 
busy at my desk, and said rather excitedly, 
‘IT have just made a discovery: I possess 
the hypnotic power ! 

“Tat once became greatly interested, and 
asked him to give me an example of his 
newly-acquired power. He agreed to do it, 
and calling my attention to my office cat, 
which was asleep by the fire, he bade me 
watch his experiment. Fixing his eyes upon 
the cat, he willed her to getup. Ina mo- 
ment she stirred uneasily, then she rose and 
her eyes met his. 


i 


The effect was startling. 
‘Die,’ he said in a monotonous tone of voice 
‘die, die, die.” The cat staggered like a 
drunken thing, walked a step or two, and 
then fell on her side. I went over and 
picked her up. She was dead. ‘Are you 
satisfied ?’ he asked, turning to me with a 
smile on his face. ‘ Perfectly,’ I replied. 
“There was nothing very marvellous in 
it to me, as I had seen others make people 
and animals do their every wish, but I had 
never seen any one sap the entire life out of 
a creature as he had done, and I knew that 
he possessed the hypnotic power to a de- 
the 
night we discussed his power so lately dis- 
covered, and I proposed a plan by which 
he might do some experimenting 
in practice at the same I 
knew that he was about to take a vacation 
for two months, and I suggested that he 


) 


gree that was startling. Long into 


and aid 


me 


my time. 


as anaid. I would then give hima chance 
to operate upon my patients, in the cases of 
amputation and painful operations, when | 
should otherwise be obliged to use chloro- 
form or ether. He fell in with the idea 
eagerly, and the next week entered my em- 
ployment as an assistant. Whenever there 
was a painful operation to perform, Kegerly 
first hypnotized the patient I 
would perform it. 


and then 

‘* The knowledge that he possessed such 
a power was, of course, a secret, for it 
would never have done to have had it known 


drawn near the great open fire. Aftera . . 
ys E ; that I was employing such a power in my 
few minutes of silence, the doctor said: ‘ : ; ee : 
pis . ; practice We had wonderful success in 
“The story or experience which | am a 2 . be aa : 
: working together. In every case he con- 
about to relate to you, Jyde, I have never 


told a living soul before, for two reasons 
The first is that I have never found 
who sympathized with me in my view of 


these matters, and to others than believers 


in these things it would appear incredible 


The second is, that were this story known, 


it would hurt me a good deal. 


should lose some of my patients.” 
I promised him what he asked, and _ thet 


he told me this story, the strangest to which 


I ever listened : 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


“It was ten years ago,” said the doctor 


a man 


You must 
promise me that you will never repeat this 
to another until after I am dead, for I am 
forced to depend upon my practice for a 
livelihood, and were it known that I had 
been through such an experience, I fancy I 


trolled the patient beautifully while in the 
hypnotic trance. 

“At that time comparatively little was 
know of hypnotism, and we made some im- 
portant discoveries in regard to it. We 
found that the hypnotic trance resembled 
sleep to a great extent, the only radical dif- 


awaken him; also that sometimes breathing 
was imperceptible. 

“One night we were both seated in my 
office, when there came a summons for me 
to go at once to the house of a rich M. P. 
named Elkserge. 
knew that 
accident. 


1 


The messenger simply 
his master had met with a bad 
Not knowing how serious it 
might be, I told Kegerly to get ready and 


, 


“that the facts occurred, of which I am|accompany me. We drove to the house, 
about to tell you. I was then a young]andthenI found that Elkserge had fallen 
fellow of eight-and-twenty, and had an| from his horse while riding and sustained a 


office and growing practice in London. My 


patients were all of the wealthier class, anc 
as a rule very finely educated. sy 
constant intercourse with this class 
people, I obtained an insight into, and in 


formation about, subjects to which I had 


formerly never given any attention. 
made many acquaintances, who were valu 
able helps to me, both in an intellectual anc 


professional way. One of these acquaint 


ances was a young lawyer, who had a fair 
practice, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had been in London for less than a year. 
Perhaps, as my story concerns him, a brief 
He 
was rather tall, of a commanding figure, 
and was what you would call a handsome 
But the most striking thing 
invariably 


description of him will not go amiss. 


young fellow. 
about him, and that which 
attracted a stranger’s attention, 
eyes. 


yas hi 


he seemed to read your very thoughts. 


tionalist. His one hobby, however, wa 


hypnotism, and as I was much interested 
in the matter myself, we made our investi- 


my 
of 


I also 


They were piercingly black, large 
and brilliant, and when he looked at you, 
He 
was finely educated, and a good conversa- 


compound fracture of his right leg. The 
operation of setting the broken limb would 
be one of extreme pain; therefore, when 
we three were alone in the room, I told 
Kegerly to hypnotize him. Elkserge suc- 
cumbed in an instant, much to our surprise, 
as it usually took from one to three minutes 
to put a patient in a trance. 

“* Your power must be unusually strong 
to-night,’ I remarked to Kegerly. 

“*] never felt it half as strong before,’ he 
replied 

“TI immediately went to work on our 
patient, and in an hour I had the leg nicely 
set and in splints. Then I told my assist- 
ant to awaken Elkserge, and I started to 
put up a window. 

“Just asI turned to come back, I heard 


’ 
4 
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God! I cannot awaken him!’ 

‘1 jumped to Elkserge’s side, a horrible 
fear besetting me, and placed my hand over 
his heart. My worst fears were realized. 
The man was stone dead. 

“ Kegerly and I stood there and stared at 
each other for a few dreadful moments, 
during which neither spoke. The look on 


Ss 


Ss 





give up going away, and enter my employ | 


ference being that, whereas any one can | 
awaken a sleeping person, only the opera- | 
tor who puts the person in a trance can} 


Kegerly cry out like a tortured soul, ‘ My | 


his face was horrible. His eyes hung out 
upon his cheeks, and, as I live, every hair 
of his head stood upon end. We both 
realized that he had, by an over-application 
of his devilish power, sapped the life out of 
the man before us, even as he had the life 
of the cat in my office. 

“Suddenly Kegerly started for the open 
window. As he reached it, he turned to me, 
and said in a voice that was husky with 
agony, ‘When this is discovered, tell the 
whole truth; that will absolve you. As for 
me, I am branded with the brand of Cain; 
I am a murderer, but I will never be taken.’ 
As he spoke, he sprang from the window 
and disappeared. 

“My situation can be better imagined 
than described. 1 shudder even now as I 
think of that moment. I had been called 
in to perform a simple operation, which, 
though painful, could not have proved fatal 
to any one, had I been content to employ 
natural methods. I realized then for the 
first time, in all its intensity, the wrong I 
had been doing in allowing such a power to 
be used upon my patients. I did not dare‘ 
| could not, face the wife and children of 
the dead man, and tell them that I had 
allowed their husband and father to be 
murdered. For the first time in my life, I 
was a coward. 

“ Seizing my hat and coat, I lowered my 
self from the window, and passed into the 
| street. Hailing a passing cab, I drove to 
headquarters and made a clean 
breast of the whole affair, and implored the 

Sergeant to send some friend of the family 
| to break the fearful tidings. I was prompt- 
| ly locked up, accused of being an accessory 
| to the crime, and spent that night in prison. 

What a night that was! I knew that, if I 

escaped sentence, my practice in London 
| or even anywhere in England was ruined. 
| J never could be anything again. At first, 
| I thought I could not bear it, the shame, 
| 





police 


dishonor and condemnation of my brother 
physicians. Then 1 thought of poor Ke- 
gerly, and realized that his lot was worse 
than mine, I paced my cell all night. 

brought a piece of startling 

A messenger hurriedly en- 
tered my cell and told me that Elkserge 
was not dead, but in an hypnotic trance so 
nearly resembling death as to fool even 
myself. This was a great relief to me, and 
threw aterrible burden off my miud. Then 
came the thought, could I find or commu- 
nicate with Kegerly? If he was seeking to 
hide himself from the consequences of his 
supposed crime, would he not go where he 
might not hear that Elkserge was not dead, 
or might he not in his terror and despair 
have committed suicide ? 

“T was set free and went back to my 
office, to await events. There I discovered 
two things—that I had but few friends and 
no practice; but I made my one object in 
life to find Kegerly. I put advertisements 
in all the papers, and I knew that, if he 
should chance to see one, he would come 
back to London. 

“Week after week passed, and Elkserge 
still lay in that death-like trance. It wasa 
mystery to the profession and to the world. 
The papers were full of it, and it was the 
talk of the day. 

“I was in my office one night, feeling 
discouraged in regard to ever hearing 


“ Morning 
intelligence. 





anything from Kegerly, when there 
came a knock at the door. I called 
‘Come in,’ and in response to my _ in- 


vitation a tall, dark-complexioned man 
wearing a full beard enterec, closing 
and locking the door behind him, I sprang 
to my feet, thinking that some trick was 
about to be played upon me, when he tore 
the false whiskers from his face. It was 
Kegerly. My surprise was great, but no 
greater than my joy when I realized what 
his coming might mean to both of us. He 
| was greatly changed and fatigued, but he 
| immediately told me the story of his escape. 
He had fled from the house that night, 
partially insane, donned the disguise that 
he now wore, and shipped ira vessel for 
America. They had encountered heavy 
storms on the way over, and were six weeks 
in reaching their destination. He did not 











hear of the fact that Elkserge still lived 
until he had been in America two weeks. 
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He took passage at once for England, and 
on arriving in London, had come direct to 
my office. ‘ You know why I have come 
back,’ said he. ‘Since I wasthe one who 
put Elkserge in his trance, I am the only 


stitious, who choose to have them in the 
legs or in that part of the arm that is con- 
cealed. 

The children or young patients play to- 
gether all the rest of the day, and are in 





man who can bring him out of it, and per- 
haps I cannot, but I mean to make the 
attempt. If I fail—well, let the law take 
its course.’ 

“] thought that, as he was very tired, he 
had better get some rest before he made 
his supreme effort, for it would require im- 
mense mental power, but he said that he 
felt as though he could do it that night, if 
ever. He donned his disguise, in order 


perfect health till the eighth; then the 
fever begins to seize them, and they keep 
their beds two days, very seldom three. 
They have very rarely above twenty or 
thirty in their faces, which never mark; 
and in eight days’ time are as well as before 
their illness. When they are wounded 
there remain running sores during their 
distemper, which I doubt not is a great re- 
lief of it. Every year thousands undergo 





that his appearance might not cause 
comment, and possibly some interference 
with our plans, and we both proceeded 
to the house of Elkserge. When we 
arrived there, I asked to see the eldest 
son. To him I explained the matter, 
and requested him not to tell any other 


member of the family, as I did not wish to | 


arrouse any hopes that might be vain. He 
admitted us to the room where his father 
lay, and then left us alone. 

“The supreme moment had arrived. 
Kegerly stepped over to the bedside, and 
fixing his eyes on those closed lids of Elk- 
serge, said, in a tone which showed that all 
the will-power of the man was thrown into 
his command, ‘ Awake, 
same time striking 
breast. 


awake!’ at the 
him sharply on the 
serge’s breath came faster and faster; he 
moved; he awoke to consciousness; then 
Kegerly, with a cry of joy, fell in a faint.” 

The doctor paused, refreshed himself 
from the sideboard, and then resumed: 
“ There is not much more to tell. Elkserge 
got well, and when he first awoke, he asked 
if we were through setting his leg, thinking 
that he had been asleep but an hour or so, 
at the most. He had slept just two months 
and sixteen days. One peculiar feature of 
this sleep was that his leg had been healing 
all the time, and when I removed the ban- 
dages and splints, it was almost well.” 

“ What became of Kegerly ?” I inquired. 

“ He was sick two months with nervous 
prostration, and upon his recovery he went 
to Rome, where he still practises law. | 
hear from him occasionally, and he writes 
me that never from that time has he been 
able to exercise any sign of hypnotic power 
whatever. As for myself, 1 closed up my 
business in London, and after travelling for 
two years, came here, settled under an 
assumed name, and have built up a large 
practice. My investigations in hynotism 
have been carried on, but I never yet found 
a man who possessed the hypnotic power 
in such a remarkable degree as did 
Kegerly.” 
Lady Montagu’s Account of Inoc- 

ulation. 


“ Apropos of distempers, I am going to 
tell you of a thing that I am sure will make 
you wish yourself here (in Constantinople). 
The smallpox, go general and so fatal 
among us, is entirely harmless here by the 
invention of ingrafting, which is the term 
they give it here. 

There is a set of old women who make it 
their business to perform the operation in 
the month of September, when the great 
heat is abated. People send to one another 
to know if any of their family has a mind 
to have the smallpox. They make parties 


for the purpese, and when they are met— | 


ommonly fifteen or sixteen together—the old 
woman comes with a nutshell full of the 
matter of the dest sort of smallpox, and 
asks what vein you will please to have 


The eyes slowly unclosed, Elk- | 


this operation, and the French ambassador 


| says that they take the smallpox here by 
| way of diversion, as they take the waters 
| in other countries.” 


‘What a Country.’ 


Comedian William F. Hoey, says the 
New York Times, has encountered a dis 
tinctively ingenuous  Britisher. The 
comedian formed his acquaintance during 
the Lucania’s incoming voyage, and the 
two breakfasted together. 
| “T guess I'll run out to see Harry after 
| breakfast,” said the guest. 

“Harry?” queried the comedian, softly. 

“Yes, my brother,” 
| lishman. 


explained the Eng- 
I've two here. Harry lives in 
| San Francisco and Charlie in Chicago.” 

| ** But, you'll be back for dinner?” face- 
| tiously quizzed Hoey. 

The Britisher toek him seriously. “ Sure, 
| for dinner, if not for lunch,” he answered. 
And, accompanied by the actor, now thor- 
oughly alive to the humor of the incident, 
he found himself a few minutes later in the 
line of ticket buyers in the Grand Central 
Station. 

“ An excursion ticket to San Francisco, 
stopping at Chicago station on return,” he 
ordered, 

The ticket agent put about a quarter of 
a mile of pasteboard under his stamp, 
pounded it for a minute or more, thrust it 
before the explorer, and  expectantly 
awaited payment. 

“When does the train go?” 
Englishman, 


asked the 


“In ten minutes,” was the answer. 

“ How much is it?” 

“One hundred and thirty-eight dollars 
and fifty cents.’ 

“What?” the 
“ How far is it?” 

“ Three thousand miles.” 

‘Old Hoss’ was right behind to catch 
the falling form, and, as he guided the half- 
fainting Englishman back to the cab, where 
he snuggled helplessly in a corner, the sin- 
gle exclamation escaped: “What a coun- 
try!” 


Englishman gasped. 


The only male relatives of Robespierre 
living 











in France, according to a Paris 
paper, are Maxmilian de Robespierre, who 
owns a tile manufactory, and his son, now 
ae Ze . 
| aehisen years old. He appeared in a 
| Paris court the other day sponsor of one 
| of his employes, who had run over a boy 
| and announced that he was a grandnephew 
of the notorious bearer of his name. He is 
}an intelligent man, about forty-five years 
,old, and a graduate of a school of mines. 
| When asked regarding his family papers, 
| he said that his uncle, Henri de Robespierre 
| had fled with them to America at the time 
| of the Restoration, and that nothing had 
} ever been heard of him or them since then. 


The Magnificent West. 


Charity is not the only thing which should 
begin athome; sightseeing should certainly 
begin there. It isthe very height of folly 
| for Americans to go scouring over Europe, 


: c es . and doing Asia and wandering away off to 
opened. She immediately tips open the | Japan mes they haven’t looked around 
one that you offer to her with a large their own country. We have finer scenery 


needle, which gives you no more pain than | and a greater variety of it, in this country 

a common scratch, and puts into the vein as — _ Baty in any other country in the 
ei world. at a magni stre at i 

much venom as can lie upon the head of her | agrone veg eecdie wah 


: | up in the northwest, reaching from those 
needle, and after, binds up the little wound vast fresh-water seas, the Great Lakes, to 
with a hollow bit of shell, and in this man- | the greatest of all oceans, the Pacific. If 
ner opens four or five veins. The Grecians hey re pn things on a big plan—both 
have commonly the superstition of opening nod eiuth tee Gok eee por on, tt 
one in the middle of the forehead and in| Duluth on Lake Superior, and wae west 


each arm and on the breast, to make the | to the ocean. First you pass through those 
sign of the cross; but this has a very ay provers eo gg wheat, showing what 
effect, all the wounds leaving little scars, | man 1s doing in that part of the world ; and 


: then you climb over the rugged Rockies, 
and is not done by those that are not super- | plunging through the pte and clam- 


bering over dizzy heights, and there you 
see what nature has done. 

The very next best thing to taking this 
trip is to read some good description of this 
country by some one whe is thoroughly 
familiar with it. There isa delightful little 
book called Valley, Plain and Peak; From 
Midland Lakes to Western Ocean, that 
has just come from the printer’s. It’s a 
very handsome little volume, in its cover of 
light blue and gold, and it is still hand- 
somer, if possible, inside. There are a 
hundred pages or so, all told, of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading, and every page 
in the book has its appropriate illustration. 
It really gives you an excellent idea of the 
thriving towns, the wheat fields, the big 
mines and the sublime scenery, that you 
encounter on this trip. The views, most of 
them photographic reproductions, will not 
= acquaint you with the cities of Duluth 
and St. Paul, Minnesota, and the other capi- 
tals of the Northwest, but will give youa 


industries of this section; while the moun- 
tain scences are exceedingly handsome, 
and will tell you better than pages of de- 
scription, no matter how well written, what 


favored part of the world. 

This little book 1s published by the Great 
Northern Railway, and notwithstanding its 
highly artistic and expensive character, any 
one interested in this subject can procure it 
from the company’s agent, Geo. A. Butler, 
211 Washington street, Boston. 


H. F. DELNO & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. July 3d, 1893. 
Gentlemen: — My plating machine re- 
ceived, everything in perfect order and 
works perfectly. I unpacked it and com- 
menced at once and plated seven breast 
9ins and a ring ina short time. I am de- 
fichted with the work. People are bringing 
all the forks, spoons, watches, jewelry, etc. 
that I can plate. 
plater for my cousin. More orders soon. 
Write above firm for circulars. 
A. KRIVER. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOuTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhaa. 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. INSLOW 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 


—=—=—. 


Removal. 





Having removed from 150 ¢ 
vw Ol}. 
gress Street, to 195 Congress Street 
we are now prepared to do ( ; 


and School Book BINDING f 


trade, in best modern stylec 





very good idea of the farming and mineral | 


wonderful things nature has done in that/| 


Enclosed find $5 for one | 


Twenty-Five Cents a. 


lowest cash prices. 


S. H. SANBORN’S soye 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 


LIABILITIES Lie 
21,587,227 x 
— $1,006,ox r 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT , 
issued at the old life rate premium ™ 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid 
policies. — : 
Every policy has indorsed theres 
surrender and paid up insurance valuest 
the insured is entitled by e Mas . 
Statute. — 
Pamphlets, rates and values for 


| on application to the Company's ( + — se 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
8. F. TRULL, & 
WM 


CTalary 


B. TURNER, Asst 


Nev 





The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used ip 


cleaning, than the wear occasioned 


The We 7 


i 


—f tt 
tian eee 


i by use, 


Ure 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Selig 
or Plated Silverware without injury, 
Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted 
All Dealers, 25c. 


Cle 


| Modern 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mam 









HUB PUNCH 
Is Deliciously Refreshing 


IGE 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

_It contains the right ingredients joined it the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 


tutes, which are likely to disappoint. 
and insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 


Call for 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 
per cent. interest on gilt edge loans on improved 


Atlanta city property. References: Any bank 
inthecity. Address A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON, 
Gen’l Southern Agts. Guarantors Liability 


Indemity Co., 37 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Beware of tradesmen who offer you substi-| 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


———— 


“WASHBURN.” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral! are not pleas 
| ant to entertain, bui every family must events 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director 
| it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
| With thirty years’ experience we are prepare 
| to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fe 
nerals after approved modern methods in s 
uiet professional manner and would respect 
| fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Hails, 
| ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof 
| F. A. Osgood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hor 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hoa 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 


Magnetic Physician, 


| KTTA JEWETT, 





| 37 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


i 
} ~ 
j 


‘the Barly Clergy of the Cristian Chon 


By ArTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins 
| ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on 
| tian Institutions. In a neat pamphi 
| post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 


3 Hamilton Place, - - soston, Mass 





FOR SALE. 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nea" 
new. Address Typewriter, care Bost 

Commonwealth, 120 Tremont 5treet, *™™" 
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gm High Class Tailoring 


NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
:-Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


. Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Latest Fabrics | son Vieunas for Cutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcotls 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


spations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 


Classes of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 


<4 full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
e - 


UNTIE 


evenings aa 


Makes Exa 
t Electric Lights im this country. 
work executed 
OPEN 
THE THEATRES. 


f 
KISS ind 


Fred 


is prin ipals are concerned, | 


few org 


which are stronger 


Lewis, Josie Sadler, |! 


Annie Sutherland, 


Stock Company is now | 


anizations of its class 


The 


‘anny 


Rosalinda 


Mabel Stanley, and the gentle- 


Lennox, George F. 


Marine, 


Charles Kirke and Harry Davenport, while 


well trained 


the chorus is composed of 
vores The first appearance will be in 
I lem, September 17. 
\ notable event in comic opera’s history 
Roston will be celebrated at the Tremont 


i ue sday 


night when 


her comi 


Camille 
opera company 


i rec ord of 100 periormances 


his record, in the warmest 


has seen in many years, In 


seasons, when everyone has 


ing‘ hard times,’ is one of which 


t WwW 


nay well be proud. 


give the public a spec ial event | chanical effects. 


The man- 


s 


well as during the day. 


O'CLOCK P. M. 


Theo. Hamilton, Wright Huntington, 


Frank Kendrick and the Misses May Hos- | 


|mer, Florida Kingsley are a few of the 
| prominent names in the supporting cast. 
| The scenery and effects (showing the pic 

turesque mountain scenery inthe far West) 
is elaborate and makes a worthy frame for 
| this ideal picture. One week only has been 
reserved for this engagement with the usual 
evening performances and 
Monday (Labor Day), Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. The Slaves of Gold is an- 
nounced to follow My Partner. 





Beginning Monday evening, the Bowdoin 


| Square Theatre offers one of the most} 


| attractive plays, The Span of Life. This 

melodrama comes with all the prestage of 
| success; in New York, this city, Washing- 
|} ton and Philadelphia, it has been played to 
| enormous business. 


It was originally pro 


and is still running successfully there. The 


original American cast will be seen here, | 


as will all its original scenery and its me- 


The New York Herald 


: - OU ie Se i Ber ee ey 
.y. and will make the occasion one | says: “Scenery vivid in its realism of pic 


¢ long remembered by the presentation 


1 beautiful souvenir, more novel and 
elaborate than any that has been given in 
Bostor The Tremont will be a mass of 
eautiful decorations, and special features 
will be introduced in profusion. There will 
¢ a notable audience present, and the 100th 


nce will be a red letter day in the 
dar of everyone’s memory of seasons 


ome 


ubor Day. 


A special matinée will be given 


Monday. 


Columbia Theatre. 


e special matinée on Labor Day will 
n the second week of Young Amer- 
Since the 


ng night some changes have been 


certain scenes of the play which | 


na marked degree strengthened their 


aireaqdy str 


ong character. The play belongs | 


tures and perfect throughout in the clock 
work machinery of its progress The §pan 
of Life returns to the Grand Opera House, 
more powerful, more successful and more 
popular than ever. The lighthouse on 
Coffin Rocks on the Devonshire coast with 
an angry sea outside, the fog bells ringing 
in the distance and a ship with all sails set 
from out of the fog sailing up to the ledge, 
is a bit of realism that leaves the spectator 
thrilled and astounded. The crowning 
feature, however, is the ‘Span of Life,’ or 
bridge of human bodies formed by three 
|men across a deep chasm with a roaring 








| cataract beneath, over which the open 


, and her child cross in safety. Th 


will 


| be matinées on Wednesday and Saturday. 


The Hollis re-opened its doors for the 


higher class of comedy dramas and} season with the jovial comedian, Peter F. 


gi 


woven wit 


f 


1 and a favorite with the theatre- | 
going public, is the attraction at the ( 


pera Ho 


on 
her has | 
0 
it of 
= 


Ath NL4 


dran 


poetry and naturalness, as brilliant in con- 
nd powerful in execution, and as 
n theme and treatment, as any play 
has engaged the serious attention of | 
Mr. Aldrich | 


P eptx ma 


the public 


ders, 


Labor Day. 


h a spice of adventure. 


for a long time. 


ls to the best class of theatre goers. 
esses excellent literary merit and a 
love story well told and 


inter 


| Dalley, in John J. McNally’s highly suc- 


cessful farce-comedy, A Country Sport. 


The beautiful theatre was crowded with an 


matinées on| 


duced in London, a little over a year ago, | 


pany of more than ordinary merit, the mem- 
bership of which contains the names of 
some of the best known and most talented 
artists in the profession. The day will mark 
the opening of the beginning of the last 
week of the exquisite Living Pictures, the 
withdrawal of which will occassion a feel- 
ing of honest regret. The most notable 
feature of the closing presentations is the 
magnificent mechanical picture entitled, 
The Birth of the Pearl,an idyllic composition 
made especially beautiful by the introduc- 
tion of realistic effects in real water and 
electric and calcium light illuminations. 
Among the chief attractions of the spec- 
ialty section of the entertainment will be 
the first Boston appearance of the famous 
Graus Trio of Tyrolean singers and yodel- 
ers who have recently been so phenome- 
|nally successful at Koster and Bials in 
| New York, delighting large audiences both 
on the roof garden and in the 
| proper. 





theatre 


The Irish Artist, a comedy drama by 
Augustus Pitou and George H. Jessop, in 
which Chauncey Olcott 


is to star this 
| Season, will have its first production on any 
stage Monday, September 3, at the Boston 
Museum. The writing the 
above play, have departed somewhat from 
the time worn methods usually employed 
in constructing an Irish drama. In The 
Irish Artist we find no land-sharks, no pro- 
cess serving menial, no collusion of the 
simple Irish lad and the too confiding Eng- 
lish soldiery. They have chosen for a 
| subject a character which depends upon 
the dignity and purity combined with a 
natural wit and native genius which 
blossoms only from buds grown on Irish 
soil. The story of The Irish Artist is 
simple, though filled with thrilling incidents. 
The scenes of the new play, which is in 
four acts, are laid at Drim-na-cor, County 
of Wexford, in Ireland, in 1815. The cast 
is as follows: Maurice Cronin, Chauncey 
Olcott; Sir Robert Dean, C. F. Gotthold; 
Cormac Cronin, J}. W. Hague; Father 
Dennis Mahone, Harry Meredith; Jerry 
Sweeney, Luke Martin; Paddy Blake, 
Clara Hunter; A/7ke, Frank Peters; Gard- 
ner, Wm. J. Jones; Kate Mahon, Lotta 
Lynne; Lady Cathrine Dean, Etta Baker 
Martin; Zhe Widow Blake, Effie Germon; 
Maggie Cronin, Ida Irvine; Bridget 
Cornin, Grace Burton; Mary Dean, Tiny 
Burton. 


authors, in 


| 


Next Monday being Labor Day, the 
management of the Palace Theatre has 
| determined to celebrate it in a fitting way, 
and for the week has prepared what will 
prove to be the most novel entertainment 
ever presented during the existence of the 
Palace Theatre. The famous Watson sis- 
ters, known far and wide, are at the head 
|of an organization which ranks among 
| burlesque companies as does the Barnum 
| show among circuses. The Palace Theatre 
| management has arranged with this organ. 
ization to appear for next week only. 
| Among the well-known people are the 
| aerial wonders, the Razzillians, formerly of 
'the Barnum and Bailey show, and 








who 
return to Europe immediately after this 
season; the queen of burlesque, Ida Sid- 
| dons ; the famous acrobats, Les Pinards. 


ms : . P | The continuous performance at the Palac 
rhe | elegant audience which thoroughly enjoyed | he cont P the Palace 


effects are very striking and the|the excellent performance. 
g handsome and correct. 


ouis Aldrich in My Partner, a conjunc- | 
names known in every household in | 


srand | 
ise, Commencing with a matinée | 
The success of My Part-| 
een unequivocal and instantane- | 
It is one of the most poetic and bril- 
ontributions to our stage literature. 
y Partner the author, Bartley Camp- 
as shown his capacity to write a a teal $ * aaelil quail 
ia of California life as replete wh eee : 


Mr. Dailey 
was at his best and was ably supported by 
| May Irwin, John Sparks, Ada Lewis, An- 
drew Mack and a dozen others. Miss Ir- 
| win gave a delightful presentation of her 
Ada 

| Lewis was enthusiastically received as the 
‘tough girl’ and looked more charming 
Andrew Mack, 

| with his silvery tenor voice, is an aquisition 


i 


|original part, E/izabeth Alwright. 


| than ever in the last act. 


| has proved a great success. The Palace is 
| the only theatre in the world which plays 
| travelling companies and gives continuous 
| performances. The curtain goes up at one 
| o’clock and the fun never ceases until 11 
| o’clock at night. Labor Day being a holi 
| day, the curtain will go up at 11 o’clock in 
| the morning and the show will be twelve 
| hours long. 


William A. Brady will produce at the 


to the cast since A Country Sport was last) Bowdoin Square Theatre, this season, a 


seen here. 


| 


Harry Morse, as the G. A. R. 
| man, is another new comer to the company | late Chilian troubles. 


| Country Sport will be continued at the Hol- 


brand new play which is founded on the 
Mr. Brady claims to 
|have something that is entirely new and 
| original with mechanical effects which will 


|lis for the next two weeks, and matinees| startle Boston. The scenic effects will be 


and Saturdays, at 2 P. M. 


will be given on Labor Day, Wednesdays} arvelous. Old Glory is by Chas. T. Vin- 


| cent, author of Sport McAllister, Gentle- 


Labor Day will be observed at Keith’s| man Jack, etc., and will be produced under 


will 4ppear in his original role of Joe Saun-| beautiful house in the usual manner with! Messrs. Vincent and Brady’s personal 
a part he has made famous. 


. | ae oie 
Mr.' special performances by a vaudeville com- | supervision. 


ARrausements. | 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 
EXTRA MATINEE LABOR DAY. 


The Singing Irish Comedian, 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 


In the New Comedy-Drama, 


THE IRISH ARTIST 


By Augustus Pitou and George H. Jessop. 


Scene laid at Drim-Na-Cor, County Wexford, 
Ireland, 1815, : 
(Under Management of Augustus Pifou.) 


CH" Lverything New! New Scenery! 
New Costumes! New Songs! 
iF" Sept. 17th — PRINCE PRO TEM. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
*SAID MARY TO HER LITTLE LAMB.” 


Event of Ten Seasons, TurspAyY Nient, 
100th. PERFORMANCE. 100th, 


. The Queen of 
Ca mil le Comic Opera, 
D’Arville, 


and company, 
Stange and Edwards’ Comic Opera 
Sensation, 


“Madeleine,” macie xis 


MACIC KISS. 
Elaborate Souvenirs for the ladies. 
SPECIAL MATINEE, Monday, LABOR DAY, 








NEW 


B. F. KEITHS | swearec. 


WEEK OF SEPT. 3d. 
Last Week of the 


Living Pictures.” 


Splendid Vaudeville Programme 


Special Entertainments Labor Day 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m, to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 











GRAND OPERA Ee 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 


Eve'sat8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 
Commencing with a Matinee Labor Day. 


LOUIS ALDRICH 


——| N————— 


MY PARTNER 


NEXT WEEK 
SLAVES OF GOLD. 


BOWDOIN SQ. THEATRE 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Commencing Labor Day Matinee, 
Wm. Calder’s Company, in Sutton Vane's 
Melodrama, THE 


SPAN OF LIFE. 


{]\[}) * The Bridge of Human Bodies. 
\I I > 4 The Lighthouse Scene. 
dtd | The Novelty of the Age. 


Evenings at 8. 








Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 





NEXT WEEK —OLD GLORY. 


PALACE THEATRE 


Watson Sisters 
Extravaganza Co. 


Positively the largest and strongest vaudeville 
attraction ever organized, producing, 
originating and combining all 
the best features o 


Comic Opera, Farce, Comedy 
and Vaudeville. 








Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


ti 
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« The Highest Authority. § 


“ No other baking powder works §& 
4% © §©= like Royal, or makes such pureand  § 


% wholesome food,orissorichinleav- §& 
4% ening gas, or so economical in use. & 
“ “As the excellence of a Baking Powder is 2 
- dependent upon the yield of leavening gas, i 
“* and upon the wholesomeness and purity of its ke 


~ 
<t ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 
“ex ibe Pe bei dit i DA ie A abera Apr abn ie abe e 9ie gin A a AR AR ARAB A Bee Bed 


ingredients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the 
+ best.”— Massachusetts State Analyst. 





Cy 





GOWNS AND BONNETS 


Wraps, Skirts and Furs for Autumn. 


New Granite Cheviots — Snowflake 
BaH Fabrics—Klilted Skirts—Grace- 
ful Wraps and Cloaks — Furs for 
Trimming and Garments. 


The granite cheviots that were spar- 
Ingly shown 4s last spring are now de- 
veloped into 20 new varieties and fan- 
cies, each of them showing some nov- 
elty differing from the others. Rarely 
has any design been so pleasing or so 
actistis in woolen fabrics. These look 





NEW FALL GOWNS. 


exactly like granite, and in each design 
the colors follow those in the stone and 
in the same little broken bits of differ- 
ent tints, blending into each other. 
This material will take much trimming, 
or it can be made up with Spartan sim- 
plicity, according to the taste or finan- 
cial position of the wearer. This granite 
cloth costs from $1.50 to $3 per. yard, 
according to quality, and is 56 inches 
wide, so that eight yards will make a 
full gown with fashionable sleeves and 
a jacket or cape besides. A very stylish 
new suit was made of it for a dresay 
young lady at Saratoga just now. She 
will not wear this gown until the 10th 
of ,September, the date of the general 
adoption of early fall garments. This 
was of the darkest color seen in granite, 
with many dashes and flecks of red and 

showing amid the gray. The skirt 
was gored in five parts, and the back 
hung in godet plaits. Around the entire 
skirt there was a double rose plaiting of 
dark green surah. The waist was snug 
and round, with bretelles formed of the 
cheviot, with gathered frills of green 
moire and a moire belt. There was a 
sprung basque skirt added of cheviot 
and beneath this amd as epaulets to 
the large draped gigot sleeves were 
braided eorn eloth. The cloth was hem- 
med and not lined, and the braid was 
hunter’s green. On each side of the 
waist on the bretelles were five fancy 
gilt buttens set on as ornaments. The 
bretelles reached the waist line im the 
back as well as in front. The whole 








costume was very rich and elegant, yet 
tasteful and quiet. 

There is a queer looking woolen stuff 
that is made to represent barege. It has 
faint lines running across the goods, 
and therefore none but slender women 
should think of wearing it, but it makes 
up into stylish costumes when rightly 
treated. So far it has been presented 
only in light mode and biscuit and drab 
tints, with shadings of ivory or cream 
white, and this makes it suitable for 
any kind and color of trimming. The 
thick laces look well with it; so do the 
richly colored plushes and the silks as 
well as the gimp, passementerie and 
furs. A dress of this new material de- 
signed for a model had a skirt quite full, 
with the front breadth folded over the 
other breadths to the side in a loose 
drapery, like an overskirt. All around 
the bettom and up the side there was a 
straight band of mordere brown faille, 
headed by a narrow gimp in gold color. 
The lower part of the corsage in front 
was of the mordore faille, but the b.ack 
was of the wool barege. There was a 
deep bertha pelerine collar bound with 
the silk and bordered with gimp, and 
across the shoulders was a folded tucker 
of the silk. The sleeves were large gi- 
gots without trimming. This material 
is firm and quite thick, but very soft 
and light, and is but one of the woolly 
new materials shown for early fall 
gowns. I saw one or two pieces of what 
the French call flocon de neige, but 
which we can call snowflake. This is 
woven much the same as the wool ba- 
rege, but hasirregular little white tufts 
of silky hair upon its surface. Itisa 
little too soon to say that there will be 
a great call for these snowflake gowns, 
but I think they will be quite popular. 

Velvet will be worn very much for 
entire suits this fall’ for handsome street 
attire, and the new velutinas also. 
These are produced in the richest of the 
new colors, the prunes and browns, 
drabs and greens being particularly fine 
and making beautiful suits. Jackets 
snug and with flaring skirts will be 
made of velvet, black and colored, and 
lined with white satin or white moire, 
and so arranged that the lining shows. 
The lapels are often faced with these 
materials. Short boleros, figaros and 
Spanish jackets of black or dark velvet 
will be worn with almost every kind of 
house dress and visiting gowns. Sleeve- 
less jackets of black moire will also be 
very popular, and moire will be quite 
as generally used for trimming and 
combination as it was last winter. 

The always neat and pleasing checks 
in blue and white, black and white and 
garnet or brown and white are in fora 
vogue for tailor and home dresses, and 
many of them will be trimmed with 
patterns in bulgarian stitch in suitable 
colors. Others will have feather stitch- 
ing or brier stitching as sole garniture 
done in the neatest possible manner. 
Braid and buttons will also be suitable 
trimming, and so will velvet ribbon in 
very narrow widths. No trimming need 
be used if so preferred. 

Kilted skirts, with shawl, tablier or 
pannier drapery, are often seen among 
the newest fall gowns. Some skirts are 
made narrow at the top and flaring, 








others are full ali over, ana some are 
laid in panels and plaits. There are 
many overskirts, too, and several decid- 
edly Dolly Varden fancies. Martha 
Washington is not forgotten, and some 
of the prettiest imported gowns look as 
if taken from the old trunks of her day. 
These are piquant and pert for young 
girls, but to have them just the thing 
requires the wearer to also don a tiny 
apron of book muslin, with ruffles and 
ribbons. Overskirts and dovble skirts 
are also seen on the new fall gowns. I 
think I never saw such a wide choice 
of styles before. This apparent confusion, 
however, is a real blessing to women. 
Fach can take ber choice of what is 
most becoming and stiil bein the swim 

If I can judge by the wraps and 
cloaks now being made up for the ap 
proaching season, we are going to have 
the most graceful and elegant ones 





FURS FOR NEXT SEASON, 


imaginable. The chief beauty of them 
is that they are so ample and sweeping 
—that is, the long cloaks and pelisses 
are. The jackets and coats to match 
suits are very like those of last season, 
but are better made, with more decision 
of style about them. There will be 
much embroidery in heavy silk, with 
fine jet beads and any quantity of 
bourdon lace on those for early fall, 
while those for winter will be literally 
smothered in far. 

Furs of all kinds will be used as 
trimming to every garment where they 
can possibly be put. Hats of sealskin 
and beaver will be often seen and funny 
looking hoods for cold days. The short 
jackets of seal will be jauntier than 
ever and fit the figure closely at the 
waist, while the skirt will set out in 
fluted folds. The wide lapels and storm 
jollar will be features, and immense 
gigot sleeves that require two full skins 
to make, and that fact brings the price 
of a jacket up to as high a price asa 
three-fourths length did two or three 
years ago. Seal coats are now often 
lined with brocade or iridescent silks, 
though until now they have been lined 
with brown satin, according to some 
unwritten law. 

The military cape will be the favorite 
for almost every one, longer or shorter 
as the purse is deep or shallow. These 
scapes all have medium storm collars, 
and few will have the butterfly rofles 

popular last season. There wi! be 
y long boas, some flat and -ome 
round, the round enes always of loug 
fur, to give a fluffy effect. Pelerines 
and collarettes with very long tabs will 
also be worn. 
HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 





A WOMAN LAWYER. 


Mrs. A. J. Blake Is the First Woman to 
Graduate From Yale College. 

Mrs. Alice Jordan Blake of Califor- 
nia and Washington enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first woman graduate 
of Yale college. Mrs. Blake was Miss 
Alice R. Jordan, an Ohioan by birth. 
but educated in Michigan. Atthe high 
school in Coidwater she was considered 
a prodigy and entered the University of 
Michigan at the age of 16. After devot- 
ing four years to the literary course she 
entered the law department, and at the 
end of one year, before reaching the 
senior class, she passed a rigid exami- 
nation and was admitted to practice in 
the Michigan courts. Still unsatisfied 
in her ambition, Miss Jordan asked ad- 
mission to the law department of Co- 
lumbia college, New York, but was re- 
fused solely on account of her sex, and 
she next turned to Harvard with the 
saine result. Yale permitted her to 
studv. but without the prospect of re- 


ceiving @ degree. At the 

course, however, the corpenntin ber 

college met in special session ang. ™ 

a pit with full honors, Voted 
twas that which drew 

Porter on his retirément eng — 





MRS. ALICE JORDAN BLAKE 
dency of Yale the remark, * Won». 
Ihad never lived to be called ‘. = - 
sign a Yale college degree granted “ 
woman. "’ — 

Miss Jordon continued her kegs 
studies in California, where she Marne 
a former classmate, George D. Bi, 
and subsequently removed to Seg: 
Wash. THEO. Houax 


Mental Practice, 

To pupils who possess great ambit 
but are not physically strong enongh te 
practice at the piano the required ngp. 
ber of hours, the suggestion is made that 
time away from the piano might be 
very profitably utilized, and that, to 
in the way of practice. It most certaip. 
ly can be. When you cannct use yoy 
fingers, substitute your brains Nor 
for the way in which to do it Rad 
day before practicing at the piano tak 
some of the extra time you would pe 
tice if you could and go throngh yor 
entire lesson (excepting the bare m 
chanical exercises) mentally. Think it 
through, not only for the correct note, 
but the time, accenting, fingering, ai 
finally even the phrasing and expressia 
as it becomes more and more familia 
Not only think it all, but feel it. Work 
very carefully and slowly, especially # 
first, giving the parts requiring the mat 
practice special and repeated attentim 





A Dreasy Yoke. 

A silk or other gown may be elabe 
rated with a yoke described in The D+ 
lineator, which is made of fancy whit 
fishnet and extends at the centermm 
rowly to the waist line in plastron fat 


es - 





A FANCY YOKE 

ion. It is outlined at its side ~~. 
within some distance of the bottom” 
a frill of fine white valencienD® a 
headed by a row of jet galloon, the = 
ter extending below the lace to - 

A round bow of black ribbon al 
justed at each side at the point . 
the yoke begins to decrease i2 ™™ 
A galloon trimmed standing © pe 
ishes the neck. If desired, the F 
be made over a colored silk fom 


ie 
Vermicelli Pudding- 


Break up and put into oe 
two-thirds teacup of vermice 
with boiling water, add a eer" : 
and bo? until tender; the? ad 
of sweet milk, a piece of butter, * 
to suit, 3 well beatez eggs 





ing. Bake in oven. 


SEPTEMER i 
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Now York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


her City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 


I « eit 
api Week days and Sundays 


P m. 
rs. Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


j vew York 
‘ret Train Between Boston and New 
The Firs on Sundays. 


Buffet Smoke 
Coaches 


TICKET OFFICES, 


. 322 Washington St., , 
- Bostorstation foot of Summer St., 


353 Broadwa 


in New York: Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


@kO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABOOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 
NS LEAVE BOSTON _ PASSENGER 
st RHION. CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


EST 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
6.45 and Albany. 
9 00 4 M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

. roy 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
11.3 and Albany. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
3.00 ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
7. to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
S 00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 


treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 201 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 
10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor . 
+ Cars to Montreal. 

3 O P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 

. land, Vt. 
7 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 

. ing Car to Montreal. 

Time Tables and further information on ap- ——AND 


, reation. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ast. 
To The East, 
To The West, 
To The Town 


Boston. 
That You Like Best; 


BUT 


if westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 NORTH ERN? ? 
RAILWAY 


FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
if a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. 1. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 


211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


STEAMERS FOR 


Lyul, Marblehead, Salem Willows, 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


Leave SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 442 Atlantic 
ve., Bosten. 

For Lynn, Week Days—11.00 a. M., and 6.00 
P.M. Sundays—6.00 P. M. 

Return leave Lynn, Week Days—7.00 A. M., 2.30 
P.M. Sundays—8.45 A. M. 

For Marlehead, Saiem Willews, Baker's 
Island and (Beverly, Week Days—t9.90 and 
110.30 A. M., 2.30 and 16.15 P. M. 

Return leave Beverly, 7.00 A. M., 290 and 
17,00 P. M. 

Leave Salem Willows 15 minutes later and at 
111.45 A.M. 

Sundays far Marblehead, leave Boston, 10.00 
A. M., 1.00, and 3.00 P. mM. 

Return leave Marblehead, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 
4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker’s Island, and 
Beverly, t°10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, "3.00 and 
“0.45 P. M. 

Return leave Beverly, 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 
7.00 P.M. 

*Does not stop at Baker’s Island. 

tDoes not stop at Marblehead. 

tDoes not go to Beverly. 

Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Farrs: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 
j cts. Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 
] cents. Round trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, 

25 cents. Special rates for parties upon appli 
cation to 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 


W. A. McCriuuts, General Manager. 


point NAHANT 


POINT 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 
Free Dancing. 





LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather 
ting) for BASS POINT: 
Week days and Sundays—9.30, 11.00 A.M., 12.30, 


2.20. 3.30, 5.00, 6,30,8.15 P.M. Return—10.30 a. M 
12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 56.15, 7.00, 9.30 P. M. 


For Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M.,12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 
5.00,6.30 P.M. RKeturn—8.00, 11.00 A.M., 2.00, 3.25, 
4.35, 16.00 P.M. 


Sundays~—9.30 A. M., 12.30 5.00, 6.90 P.m. Re 
turn--11.00 A. M., 2.00, 6.30 P.M. 


_tThis boat stops at Bass Point #% minutes, ar 
| riving in Boston 8 Pp. m. 


| 
Rate 3@c, Children @5c. Take East Boston 
Ferry cars. Special rates to parties. 


J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 


permit 





DOWNER LANDING 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit 
ting) : 
SUNDAYS. 
For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 a. Mm. ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.45, p.m. 
Return, 8.55, 11.05a.m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 
6.55, 8.20, 9.50 p.m. 
For Hall ty . C, Pier), at 10.45a. m.; 2.30 p.m, 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m, 
For Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30.,5.15 


p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m., 12.00 m., 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket. a]! the way by boat,at 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a. m., 12.30, 1 30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4 50,6.15 p.m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20. 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. 

For Nantasket, boat and rail via Pemberton, 
at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.45 p. m. 

Return, 10.45 a. m., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
8.02, 9.33 p. m. 

Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
way. 
Round trip tickets, with admission to Melville 

Garden, 6 cents, excepton Mondays and July 4. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experienee in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school 
girls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 


Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


T0 GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


\TEAMERS leave north side of C 
S foot of State st.) Suk teanainnee, eke 


E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston. 





To Ladies, travellers in Boston. 


A lady, well informed asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties per 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 
the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 





NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 





pt leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sunda 

. % Yip ys leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M., leave Gloncester at 2.45 P. M. 
mornina UTsion boat leaving Boston in the 
and ant @mains at Gloucester about two hours 
ween tres back at Boston about 4.30 P. M., on 
affording ® —~t Se - M., on Sundays, thus 
home in desirable » aaperunity to reach 


i r having spent the 
“y ina delightful ocean trip of 60 miles along 


A, North Shore, a stretch of 

pe . in its beantiful and varied Stemeer te oo 

— = elsewhere a ow England. ¥. 
: ormation an t 

parties apply to E. §. M HANT hoo 


AY NOTIS out. Tells all about this wonder 
t. Whatever your views are on Hyp- 


. Fe will find this book of great value. 
d price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 


quer. paid. if you remit 26 cents for subscrip- 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 


hold monthly. Address Homes Aanp HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 


Boston. Miscellany. 


OR SALE--A second-hand copy of Volumes 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; poctevely pre- 
vents waste, gormandiz obber . breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the h iless_ex- 
nsive than others and never gets foul. The 
orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Svery one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. 
Ou at 


Canvassing 
t 


. with particulars, sent on receipt ef $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Anprew J. LLoyD, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Wasniagwen St., 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 

3 arte ang Sf 

AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





Two blocks from the Third and 


Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 
e itt, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Army and Navy Headquarters. 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


| Grand Union Hotel. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERE? & CO., P-op's. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Imoovter of Rhein Wine, 


4) Pruvince Court. Boston, 











DR. JALKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HBADQUARTERS FOR 





Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
FVROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 
BAY STATE HOUSE, 


Ranking with the best of the First-elass Motels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 





Iand Il. Half bound. Apply at this office 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 











In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES + 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 














Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant# and 
-— nd for Price List. 


Steam Garpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Helaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 








—_——_— 








UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
1M TremontSt. | putiand and Concord Sa. 





BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely te Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 





OPIUM Mas bine Habit Cured in 10 
oO BY Se o pa cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon Ohio, 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 








Men and their Clothes. 


s Our Winner 


A woman knows just where she can 
get the most for her money; men are 
ifferent. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I've just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 


| 
| have some fine American makes, too, 
| and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
| Come in and let me show you how 
2 much you can save. 
) 


FINE TAILORING 
| OHAMBERS, 





When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 
This Price. 





Ready-Made 
Man. 


Jos. D. Elms. 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 172 Washington St., Mgt, elon 

Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 

Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
| BOSTON, MASS., | 





Opposite Joel Goldthwait's 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0ol, 


JI ELIOT STREET. 
| ormerly Tremont Row. 
And The *‘ DEN”? poser 


MME. PINAULTs 


Concentrated Almong 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE 
Perfumes and Invigorates , 
Soothes the System. ( res Infian be 
and Surprisingly Softens .. mate 
the skin. . 
MANIC! RING. « 
FREE sample of Hygie; 
Soap to all eal), 


37 TEMPLE PLACE. . . 











74 Boylston cor. Tremont st,,| FAIRCHILD & NICHOL 


SELLING AGENTs, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 


The longest established and acknowledged | — 


the most reliable physician in New England ; | 

2A 9 WA SH INC y TO N y TR E E iy treating all complaints incidental to married | 
e i. WA 4 A A ? or single women ; patients who consult her not 

— he ioe se only meet with civility, but secure the most | 

NEXT FIBRALD OFFICE. perc ; __. | skilful and successful service, and thereby | 

eis Saas > sep lcs avoid failure and loss of money ; those who} 

wish medicines can get the best known to medi 

cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 


5 | vate accommodations for patients by far the | 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a | 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of | 


® | gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
| @ medical graduate, with the entire confidence 


| that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 


| treatment at moderate charges. 


CARPETS... 
NEW FALL STYLES 
NOW ON SALE. 


Se te a ae a ae ae | 





Made by North Dakota Milling Association 


: | 
We are the largest retail carpet) «¢o_p HEART” 
house in New England. | ote Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFREy, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Hence, we can buy and sell goods ®« "= 
at LOWEST PRICES. 


We carry none but STANDARD 
MAKES. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 





RUPTURE CUBE 
; tice In, 
FREE Sst nS 


" Send for Catolog of 
HORT-HAND Books and helps 


ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 


908, 960 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 








The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of etther 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONIS 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for: 
years, but have you ever tried ree 
not,—you do not know what sn ide 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI'S} 


besides being an acknowledged ber 
has many refreshing uses. It prevent 
ing ,sun-burn, wind-tan , lessens per a 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate 
n to the face during bot wait 
At is Sold Everywhere 
For sample, address 


é .A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, / 


MENTION THIS PAPER 
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ESTABLISHED 1798. BY CALEB Lil? 


LeBOSQUET Bhw 
HEATING ENGINEERS 


AND— 


CONTRACTORS. 


SPECIALTIES 
—FOR— 


HOUSE HEATING. 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 


Furnished 


SEND FOB CAD 
82 Union Sere 


BOSTOS, us 








